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AN URBAN TYPE: EXTENDED BOUNDARY TOWNS 
S. W. MILES 


ITIES are taken for granted as a necessary criterion of civilization. V. Gor- 
don Childe points out that “the concept of ‘city’ is notoriously hard to de- 
fine,” and he lists ten criteria common to early cities. The first of these is size: “In 
point of size the first cities must have been more extensive and more densely popu- 
lated than any previous settlements.” Eight of Childe’s criteria pertain to city 
economic, political, and intellectual development. The only additional criterion 
with reference to the physical composition of cities is No. 4: “Truly monumental 
public buildings . . . distinguish each known city from any village. . . .” Childe 
then says that “no specific elements of town planning can be proved characteristic 
of all such [early] cities . . . the common factors are quite abstract.””* 
Although no one has challenged Childe’s statement with respect to all early 
cities, students have become increasingly interested in the implications of the 
physical relationships of dwelling areas to markets, public and religious struc- 
tures, and there are now several papers on town planning and settlement patterns 
of the ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean area and of the New World. 
These are responses to questions of where, and how many people lived in what 
degrees of concentration, and what topographic, economic, and political conditions 
permitted or promoted various sorts of spatial organizations. The immediate ob- 
jectives of the writers have been diverse but commonly they aim at historical 
descriptions which provide more complete pictures of the societies and cultures of 
the sites, gained both through direct findings and through inference. The results, 
to date, however, are admittedly preliminary; only a few excavations, even in areas 
previously regarded as well known, extend beyond the districts of the great 


1 Childe, 1950, pp. 3, 9, 12, 16. 
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religious and public structures to provide definite information on residential 
areas. 

Classification of types of town plans has been mostly restricted to the naming 
of developments in a particular tradition, although several writers have noted the 
desirability of constructing a typology of kinds and degrees of urban development 
as represented in settlement patterns. In this brief paper I set out some of the 
variations of a town type that appears to have been characteristic of early cities 
in more than one tradition. The data are drawn from archaeological and docu- 
mentary sources; neither alone is adequate. 


The Mycenaen foundations of Athens differed greatly from the earlier, and 
presumably ancestral, cities in the Tigris-Euphrates valley and the Nile. In the 
river valleys the importance of the rich cultivable land forced compact, condensed 
settlements” in which expansion was more upward than outward. Frankfort cal- 
culates 120 to 200 people per acre for Ur, Eshnumar, and Khafaje, ca. 2000 BC,* 
which compares directly with modern Aleppo and Damascus with 160 people per 
acre. These early cities of 9 to 24 thousand people were laid out in regular geo- 
metric patterns with multi-storied party-walled houses. In contrast, early European 
towns in Greece and Crete were often located in a fortified place, organized 
loosely around a palace or Great-House with its agglutinated rooms, and an open 
plaza which served for markets (possibly) and for festive gatherings.* The density 
of population was low for a long period, and in Athens reached a figure com- 
parable to the East only after the Peloponnesian War at the end of the Sth 
century BC. 

The locations of most of the great public and religious structures of 5th cen- 
tury Athens are well known. Archaeologists have unscrambled identities and 
building periods with customary acumen and the marvelous temples and shrines 
and courts are revealed in a highly informal arrangement, planned each with 
relation to its immediate situation but without prearranged over-all plan, such as 
is characteristic of Hellenistic and Roman cities. 

The Acropolis (high town, the citadel) was entirely devoted to religious 
buildings, and directly below were the markets and courts, theater, and public 
council houses. Additional temples and shrines and dedicated monuments were 
scattered with complete informality about within the area enclosed by the wall 
constructed after the Persian War, early in the 5th century. Outside the wall 
were burial grounds.® 


2 Fairman, 1949, p. 34. 4 Hutchinson, 1950, p. 299; Wycherley, 1951, pp. 104-106. 
3 Frankfort, 1950, p. 103. 5 See map, Figure 1. 
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With the exception of two small districts, the residential areas of 5th century 
Athens are poorly known. Most of the houses that have been excavated were 
demonstrably work-shops as well as dwellings. Rodney Young* made a thorough 
investigation of an area of a little less than two acres in the valley between the 


Areopagus and the Hill of the Nymphs along the “Marbleworkers Street.” In 
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Fic. 1. Athens in the fifth century BC (drawn from Judeich, 1931 and Young, 1951s, 
1951b). 


the 5th century the houses were roughly rectangular with several rooms around a 
courtyard. They had drains with outlets to the Great Drain which had been dug 
into bed-rock in the 6th century BC." 





6 Young, 1951a, pp. 155-288. 

7 The Great Drain was constructed to carry off water which poured down from the high 
slopes. The city’s supply of potable water was obtained from springs, wells, and the aqueduct 
Peisistratus built, also in the 6th century. 
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The second residential area, west of the Acropolis, was investigated toward 
the end of the nineteenth century * and shows similar housing. 

After the Persian destruction of Athens early in the 5th century, Themistocles 
urged the building of naval installations at the Pireaus and rapid construction of 
new defense walls. Figure 1 shows the 5th century wall; the part drawn in solid 
line is made certain by remnants of masonry, but the long section in broken line 
is hypothetical in its extent to the east and north. In the east the presence of 
burials has been taken as indication of the wall boundary, since, from about the 
6th century, burials were made outside the city.* Nearly all of the known material 
north of the river is Hellenistic and Roman in date. However, the Themistoclean 
wall can scarcely have been much smaller; Thucydides reports that the new walls 
included an area considerably larger than that formerly enclosed, “for the bounds 
of the city were extended at every point of the circumference.” '° 

At the beginning of the war with Sparta Pericles persuaded the Athenians to 
move and come behind the walls: 


The Athenians listened to his advice, and began to carry in their wives and children 
from the country, and all their household furniture, even to the woodwork of their 
houses which they took down. . . . But they found it hard to move, as most of them 
had always used to live in the country. . . . From early times down to the present 
war most Athenians still lived in the country with their families and households, and 


were consequently not at all inclined to move now, especially as they had only just 
restored their establishments after the Median invasion. . . . 
When they arrived at Athens, though a few had houses of their own to - to, or 


could find an asylum with friends or relatives, by far the greater number had to take 
up their dwelling in parts of the city that were not built over and in the temples and 
chapels of the heroes, except the Acropolis and the temple Eleusian Demeter and such 
other places as were always kept closed. The occupation of the plot of ground lying 
below the citadel called the Pelasgian had been forbidden by a curse. . . . Yet this 
too was now built over in the necessity of the moment. . . . Many also took up their 
quarters in the towers of the walls or wherever else they could. For when they were all 
come in the city proved too small to hold them." 


8 Hill, 1953, pp. 190-192. 

9 Young, 1951b, pp. 131-134. 

10 Thucydides (I, iv, 94), 1951, p. 54. Perkins points out that in Greek cities “the inhabited 
area and the defensive circuit are treated almost as independent entities, grouped in the loosest 
possible association” (1955, p. 144). 

11 Thucydides (II, vi, 14-18), 1951, pp. 93-95. Kitto (1951, p. 139) gives his translation 
of a part of Pericles’ speech of persuasion: “We ought to think of ourselves as islanders; to resign 
our land and houses and to guard the seas and the city and not to risk useless battles for Attica. 
We should not lament the houses and the land but the lives lost.” He adds in a footnote, same 
page, “This implies, obviously, that Pericles’ audience, in the main, lives in Attica and not in 
Athens and the Piraeus.” 
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The number of people involved is an extremely complex problem. There were 
citizens, freemen, resident aliens, and slaves. The most recent population estimate 
is Kitto’s. He places the citizen group at about 30,000." A. W. Gomme, using 
figures for corn consumption in Attica for a later period when the population was 
larger, estimates a maximum population of 250,000 ca. 338 BC, of which there 
was no more than one slave per adult among the hoplite and richer classes."* 
Wycherley suggests a citizen group of 40,000 in Pericles’ time and 150,000 total 
free population.”* 

Both Kitto and Wycherley point out that before the war the Athenians were 
essentially farmers who lived in Attica and that relatively few people lived in 
Athens itself. They also cite Aristophenes’ early comedies about Athenian farmers 
forced to move into Athexs by the Spartan invasion and hating it.” 

Thucydides’ contemporary statements describe the transition in settlement dis- 
tribution in Athens and Attica from a dispersed pattern within widely extended 
boundaries to a concentrated urban type. Before the war Athens was the center 
of political, religious, and economic activity, equipped with magnificent religious 
and public structures, highly specialized in both function and architecture, and 
markets. Domestic architecture in the city was generalized, tentative in form,"* 
less solidly built and diffuse in function. The people who actually dwelt in the 
city before the war were apparently the political and religious officials (who also 
had country places) and artisans. Apparently also, there must have been rather 


large areas within the walls that were vacant of structures to absorb the incoming 
populace, although the Piraeus, not mentioned at this point by Thucydides, cer- 
tainly received some. 

This dispersed extended boundary type of settlement pattern had considerable 
antiquity. Thucydides, attempting to explain why Athenians lived in the country, 
provides an account, clearly semi-mythological, of its development, and of the 
political union of Attica: 


. . . Most of them [the Athenians] had been always used to live in the country. 

From very early times this had been more the case with the Athenians than with 
others. Under Cecrops and the first kings, down to the reign of Theseus, Attica had 
always consisted of a number of independent townships, each with its own town-hall 
and magistrates. Except in times of danger the king at Athens was not consulted; in 


12 Kitto, 1951, p. 131. 

13 Gomme, 1946, p. 128. 

14 Wycherley, 1949, p. 13. 

15 Kitto, 1951, pp. 30, 162-163, 208; Wycherley, 1949, pp. 12-13. These were not peasants, 
but citizen farmers with full council and voting rights. 

16 Wycherley, 1951, p. 106. 
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ordinary seasons they carried on their government and settled their affairs without his 
interference; sometimes they even waged war against him, as in the case of the Eleusin- 
ians with Eumolpus against Erechtheus. In Theseus, however, they had a king of equal 
intelligence and power; and one of the chief features in his organization of the country 
was to abolish the council-chambers and magistrates of the petty cities, and to merge 
them in the single council-chamber and town-hall of the present capital. Individuals 
might still enjoy their private property just as before, but they were henceforth com- 
pelled to have only one political centre, viz. Athens; which thus counted all the 
inhabitants of Attica among her citizens, so that when Theseus died he left a great 
state behind him. Indeed, from him dates the Synoecia, or Feast of Union; which is 
paid for by the State, and which the Athenians still keep in honour of the goddess. 
Before this the city consisted of the present citadel and the district beneath it looking 
rather toward the south. This is shown by the fact that the temples of other dieties, be- 
sides that of Athene, are in the citadel; and even those that are outside it are mostly situ- 
ated in this quarter of the city, as that of the Olympian Zeus, of the Pythian Apollo, of 
Earth, and of Dionysus in the Marshes, the same in whose honour the older Dionysia are 
to this day celebrated in the month of Anthesterion not only by the Athenians but also 
by their Ionian descendants. There are also other ancient temples in this quarter. . . . 
Again, from their old residence in this quarter, the citadel is still known among Athen- 
ians as the city. 

The Athenians thus long lived scattered over Attica in independent townships. 
Even after the centralization of Theseus, old habit still prevailed; and from the early 
times down to the present war most Athenians still lived in the country. . . .”** 


Thucydides’ attribution of the political union of Attica to Theseus is much 
too early. Robert Scranton, in a meticulous study of Greek masonry and defense 
walls, concluded “from the sixth century on Athens was not a city in Attica but 
it included all of Attica and its frontiers were far beyond the edges of the city 
plain.” ** Probably, the union was effected late in the 7th century and was only 
the final step in synthesis. 

The old very dispersed pattern of village settlements with a military and re- 
ligious center was maintained in Sparta long after other Greek “cities” had nucle- 
ated their economic and political activities and their primary residential district. 
The situation Thucydides describes in the 5th century remained essentially the 
same into Roman times: 


Now Mycenae may have been a small place, and many of the towns of that age 
may ar comparatively insignificant, but no exact observer would therefore feel 
justified in rejecting the estimate given by the poets and by tradition of the magnitude 
of the armament [in the Trojan War]. For I su if Lacedaemon [Sparta] were 
to become desolate, and the temples and the foundations of the public buildings were 

17 Thucydides (II, viii, 93-94) , 1951, pp. 93-94. 

18 Scranton, 1941, p. 41. 
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left, that as time went on there would be a strong disposition with posterity to refuse 
to accept her fame as a true exponent of her power. And yet they occupy two-fifths of 
Peloponnese and lead the whole, not to speak of their numerous allies without. Still, as 
the city is neither built in a compact form nor adorned with magnificent temples and 

ublic edifices, but composed of villages after the old fashion of Hellas, there would 


an impression of inadequacy.” 


It is tempting to look at 7th century Athens and the loosely federated Attic 
villages as very similar to Thucydides’ Sth century Sparta. In pattern of residence 
distribution the two clearly had much in common, but each little town in Attica 
had its separate political administration and special public and religious structures. 
The archaeology of the Peloponnese does not permit suggesting a comparable 
situation; on the contrary, Sparta seems to have been a special case. A small ruling 
class, which was a military elite that never developed commercially, nor intellectu- 
ally, sat on a large serf population organized into estates. The ruling group appar- 
ently consciously cultivated archaicisms and were accustomed to brag about their 
simple tastes, sober dress, and lack of education.*® There is little indication that 
the scattered villages had any political autonomy, excepting the obligation to take 
prompt action in the event of a local revolt of Helots. Therefore, although Sparta 
represents a subtype of the extended boundary town pattern, it cannot, until more 
information is available, be classed as the same subtype as 7th century Athens; 
the probable differences in the physical plants of the villages and small towns 
must first be demonstrated or denied. 


Some, if not most, students, thinking in terms of the definitions currently in use, 
would say that Thucydides’ description of the change in late 5th century Athenian 
settlement disposition presented a clear case of urbanization. But, all of the eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and artistic criteria of a great urban development were abun- 
dantly present long before the Peloponnesian War." So that, it is much more 
appropriate to define the change as a transition from one urban type of settlement 
to another. 

Hellenistic Athens was a city of familiar type: densely concentrated population, 
settled in districts surrounding and intermixed with a commercial area, and fully 

19 Thucydides (I, i, 10), 1951, p. 8. 

20 Just before the war a Spartan addressing the assembly pointed out how dangerous the 
Athenians were: “The Athenians are addicted to innovation, and their designs are characterized 
by swiftness alike in conception and execution; you (the Spartans) have a genius for keeping what 
you have got, accompanied by a total want of invention. . . .” (Thucydides, [I, iii, 70], 1951, 


p. 40). 
21 In fact, Athens never recovered after the war. Pericles’ period was the high point in her 


history. 
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nucleated around the religious and civic center. There was even an attempt to 
order districts under the influence of Hippodamean grid city plan, but the effect 
was slight. 

Fifth century Athens, however, had a dispersed population within a broad 
area. The country was fully conversant with, indeed integral to, the center, which 
served as political, religious, and commercial seat for the inhabitants of Attica; 
before the war Athens was a typical extended boundary town. 

This type of settlement was obviously not limited to the Greek tradition; 
although there is no evidence for such a pattern in the ancient Near Eastern valley 
cities, it appears in early Rome before the effective influence of Etruscan ideas,** 
and again, much later, in late Merovingian times in western Europe. Most interest- 
ing, however, is the fact that the extended boundary plan was characteristic of the 
Maya tradition, probably in both Highlands and Lowlands, in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In a recent article I set out the details of late pre-Conquest extended boundary 
settlement pattern for the Eastern Highlands of Guatemala and briefly reviewed 
the evidence for Lowland and earlier sites.”* In the Pokom-speaking area of eastern 
Guatemala it is possible to identify a few known sites with historic ethnographic 
groups, and to combine archaeological and historical information to obtain an idea 
of the society, and of the functions and distribution of structures. Figure 2 presents 
Ledyard Smith’s map of Cahyup.** 

Domestic structures in both Highlands and Lowlands were often quite perish- 
able, and house mounds are difficult to locate, but religious architecture was very 
highly specialized at an early date. Public structures are nearly impossible to 
identify and probably were practically non-existent (except for storage) because 
the tropical climate obviated their necessity. Markets were in open plazas; theaters 
were raised platforms where dance-dramas were performed. Populations of towns 
in the Highlands reached about 10,000 just before the Conquest. In the great 
Lowland sites they must have been proportionately greater. 

Subtypes within the general pattern are discernible, though there is still too 
little archaeological information to go much beyond the variations in the formal 
arrangements of religious structures.”° 

Gordon R. Willey has suggested three types of settlement plans in the Maya 
Lowlands (see Figure 3). These are all found at one time or another, singly and 

22 Perkins, 1955, p. 145. 

23 Miles, 1957a. 

24 Smith, 1955. House platforms are located on the steep slopes. 


25 Shook and Proskouriakoff, 1956, pp. 93-100. There are significant differences in the 
size, organization, and occupation of religious complexes through succeeding periods. 
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in combination, though I suspect that fairly pure examples of his Type A, a con- 
centrated town, are limited to places and periods of strong Mexican influence, such 
as Mayapan, and, probably, Chichen Itza.*° 

Willey’s three types, looked at in terms of the definitions I have made, fall 
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Fic. 2. Map of Highland Maya post-Classic period site (after Smith, 1955, fig. 98). 


into two classes: Type A is a concentrated restricted town, and Types B and C, 
with dispersed dwellings or residential districts, and any combination of B and C, 
are subtypes of the extended boundary pattern. 

26 Willey, 1956, p. 111. The Valley of Mexico, in fact, appears to have developed con- 
centrated towns in relatively early times. Could the chinampa gardens and lake lands in any way 
have paralleled the Near Eastern river valleys in terms of promoting concentrated settlements? 
I have used Willey’s types in a more general fashion than he presented them, and would include 
markets as essential. 
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Political problems and warfare can have a profound effect on the type of 
settlement pattern. Defensive settlements were nearly always concentrated, but 
Sparta, for example, remained dispersed (Type B-C) and depended upon her army 
and a defense wall across the Isthmus.*" The kind of warfare is also important; 
the Maya sites in the Usumacinta valley are not located for easy defense, but the 
Bonampak murals show vigorous battle. Very probably, the objective of that war- 
fare was not territorial conquest for occupation. However, in Highland Guatemala 
in post-Classic times war was waged for territorial conquest,” and citadels— 
like sites of Mixco Viejo, Cahyup and Chuitinamit, in the Pokom area—provided 
protective districts for dispersed populations. 

Questions of the application of terms that imply size, such as village, town, 
city, are best dealt with in relation to the tradition under consideration. Size alone, 
and abstracted, is not an appropriate criterion; nor is the degree of concentration 
of dwellings. Very primitive farming villages may be densely settled in a defensible 
spot, and cities of great civilizations may have their populations spread over wide 
areas. Assessing the nature and relative size and specialization of the “center” of a 
settlement is probably the best approach to the differentiation of town and village. 
To call a settlement a “city,” or an urban development of either of the two basic 
types, implies that it was civilized, and possessed the minimal intellectual and 
economic attributes marked out by Childe.”® 

Childe’s use of “urban” to subsume the development of civilization seems apt 
enough, but, although he tried to define the term to include only abstract factors, 
it carries implications of town plan and requires qualifiers to modify the definition 
to represent diverse types of civilized development. Childe’s statement that “no 
specific elements of town planning can be proved characteristic of all . . . [early] 
cities” *° stands, but patterns of settlement organization, not characteristic of every 
tradition, but typical of several, can be defined. 

I have set out here only a preliminary differentiation of two large classes of 
urban types, and have done it largely in terms of a type heretofore unrecognized 
as such; many subtypes of each class are obvious in the ethnographic and archaeo- 





27 The implications of settlement pattern in terms of degree of political cohesion have been 
examined in an extremely interesting study by Hogbin and Wedgewood (1953). They found that 
the residential pattern of local small groups (70 to 300 people) affected the political cohesion: the 
more dispersed, the looser the political attachments (p. 68). But they made no assessment of 
whether the kind of political organization influenced the residential pattern beyond the observation 
that warfare in former times had made it necessary for the men to go long distances to their 
gardens from the fortified villages (p. 272). 

28 Miles, 1957b, pp. 752, 775-777. 

29 Childe, 1950, pp. 3-17. The necessary features of towns and villages have yet to be defined. 

30 Idem, p. 16. 
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Fic. 3. Idealized settlement types of the Lowland Maya (after Willey, 1956, p. 111, fig. 1). 
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logical data available on civilized peoples. Furthermore, “settlement pattern” is 
properly a geographical term and demands much more information on topography, 
soils, land use, and economic activity than was here presented. Careful considera- 
tion of these features, together with political and social systems, is essential to an 
understanding of why a tradition was inclined toward one type of pattern at a 
particular period, and, another, a different pattern. 
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ANOMIE, THE AMMASSALIK, AND THE 
STANDARDIZATION OF ERROR? 


CHARLES CAMPBELL HUGHES 


INTRODUCTION 


Ih 1937 there appeared a volume of selected case studies of thirteen societies 
illustrating variations on the themes of codperation, competition, and individ- 
ualism in their dominant cultural patterns. This book, Cooperation and Competi- 
tion in Primitive Societies (edited by Margaret Mead), was one of the early 
publications in the field of “culture-personality,” and it still forms a convenient 
and popular collection of readings for the beginning student in anthropology. In 
at least one large university of my acquaintance it is often used as a source of 
ethnographic sketches of different peoples. 

In addition, however, the book has recently provided material for another work 
in social science which apparently enjoys wide circulation—the two volume intro- 
ductory text, Societies Around the World.*? One of the societies intensively ex- 
amined is the Eskimo; and in the section dealing with the Eskimo is included most 
of a chapter which had originally appeared in the Mead-edited volume of 1937, 
“The Eskimo of Greenland,” written by Jeanette Mirsky. The chapter also appears 
in a subsequent one-volume edition of Societies Around the World which was 
edited by Becker.® 

This account of the Eskimo of Greenland is of interest from several points of 
view. The first thing to be noted is the gross over-generalization of the title, for 
the discussion pertains only to the inhabitants of East Greenland, a small fraction 
of the total native population. Secondly, however, if the account of the Ammassalik 
Eskimo (the term commonly used in referring to the East Greenlanders) as de- 
picted by the author be correct, we have here almost a type case for a study in 
social disorganization or “anomie,”* a veritable and unmatched anarchy; for the 
concluding and presumably summarizing paragraph of the chapter states that the 
Ammassalik 

1 I am grateful to the following colleagues for having read and commented on this paper: 
Allan R. Holmberg, Jane M. Hughes, Alexander H. Leighton, J. Michael Mahar, Pauline M. 
Mahar, Clara B. Richards, and Robin M. Williams. 


2 Irwin T. Sanders et al. (eds.), Societies Around the World (New York: Dryden, 1953). 
3 Howard Becker (ed.), Societies Around the World (One volume edition, New York: 


Dryden, 1956). 
4 See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: Free Press, 1957). 
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. . . have achieved a society that is highly individualistic. Each couple is a self- 
sufficing economic unit in a community with a minimum of social forms, and there 
are no effective social sanctions to regulate murder, competition for women, or economic 
activities. There are occasions for cooperation which are implicit in their environment, 
but when they occur actual cooperation is minimized. There are occasions for competi- 
tion, and competition occurs realistically as conflict for the only fixed goods which are 
limited in their otherwise limitless environment—women to serve as economic partners. 
It is competition that is without rivalry. The one place where rivalry occurs is in the 
juridical drum songs, and these quickly lose that aspect and tend to become pleasant, 
sociable affairs which all enjoy. The society sets up no one goal, and a man can attain 
importance as a skillful hunter, or angakok, or drum singer if he also has the proper 
arrogant personality traits. Social cohesion is at a minimum. There is no social coercion, 
no judgment is passed, and no man’s importance is considered relative to that of 
another. Within this open field an individual is allowed a latitude few societies could 


tolerate.® 


In light of these contentions, the chapter is of exceeding interest from a 
regional ethnographic point of view as well, for it presents a picture of a group 
which contrasts with most Eskimo bands, which show codperation in many areas 
of social life. Actually, the contrast is more apparent than real, however, for when 
one examines the original data upon which the 1937 chapter was written, he finds 
that such codperation and patterns of cohesion are likewise as true of the Ammas- 
salik as they are of other groups. This discrepancy between the 1937 chapter (and 
its reprinted 1953 and 1956 versions) and the original source data forms the start- 
ing point for the present paper. To put the matter briefly, in effect the Mirsky 
chapter appears to be a case of an author examining original ethnographic sources 
with an idée fixé which is unshakeable by deviant evidence. As a result, gross mis- 
interpretation has occurred. This is not to maintain of course that one cannot or 
should not have something in mind as he approaches a body of data—for what 
else is an hypothesis—but it is to maintain that a fruitful examination of evidence 
with reference to an idea always involves an assessment of negative as well as 
positive data and a reaching of conclusions based upon a relative balance between 
the two. Nor does the Mirsky chapter appear to be a case of looking at a culture 
simply from a different point of view and revealing new perspectives, as did Li 
An-Che with the Zufii in 1937.° In the present case, by the petard of her own con- 
cepts the author is contradicted, in addition to there being discrepancies with the 
original sources. 





5 Jeanette Mirsky, “The Eskimo of Greenland” (in Margaret Mead, ed., Cooperation and 
Competition in Primitive Societies, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 77-78. 

6 Li An-che, Zuni: Some Observations and Queries (American Anthropologist, vol. 39, 
pp. 62-76, 1937). 
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Were it not that the 1937 chapter is now widely disseminated and, through its 
re-publication in the Sanders and Becker volumes (and perhaps other places as 
well), is becoming fixed as a faithful and reliable portrayal of the Ammassalik 
Eskimo, perhaps such an exaggerated interpretation could best go uncontested. 
But a “standardization of error”’ of this dimension calls for some corrective, par- 
ticularly since the present point was not picked up in either of the reviews of the 
1937 volume appearing in the two most relevant journals.* Let me then closely 
examine the chapter, taking several points of view in assessing it. The first step 
will be to look at the chapter as it stands for its questionable contentions and 
internal inconsistencies, which of themselves give one pause. Secondly, I will com- 
pare the salient contentions of the chapter with the original sources from which 
it is written, and note particularly the contradictory statements and omissions 
of pertinent passages. A third step will be to bring in more recent published 
material bearing on the questions raised. It is hoped that in the course of such 
presentation, a new assessment of the Ammassalik will gradually become clear. 
Finally, some considerations can be offered concerning the general problem to 
which the chapter points: what sorts of behavior and sentiment is one to accept as 
indicators of social cohesion, and what, in terms of phenomena, might be meant 
by such phrases as “social cohesion is at a minimum”? Actually, this question will 
run throughout the critique. 

For understanding the background of the question, it is important to know 
the conceptual framework in which the case studies in the 1937 volume are pre- 
sented. “Competition,” for instance, is “behavior oriented toward a goal in which 
the other competitors for that goal [are} secondary.” “Cooperation,” on the other 
hand, is defined as the process in which “the goal is shared and it is the relationship 
to the goal which holds the cooperating individuals together. . . .” By individual- 
istic behavior” the authors refer to “behavior in which the individual strives toward 
his goal without reference to others.” It is further stated that these three modes of 
relationship refer to the sentiments held by persons performing the act; that is, 
they are not merely summations of an outsider’s observations of overt actions: 
“. . . cooperative, competitive, and individualistic behavior {are} defined in terms 
of the major motivation of the participant.”® This assertion becomes extremely 





7 Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Adventures in Error (New York: McBride, 1936). 

8 Wilson D. Wallis, Review of “Cooperation and Competition in Primitive Societies” (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, vol. 39, pp. 710-711, 1937); Ernest Manheim, Review of “Cooperation and 
Competition in Primitive Societies” (American Journal of Sociology, vol. 53, pp. 344-346, 1937). 

9 Margaret Mead (ed.), Cooperation and Competition in Primitive Societies (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 16, 17. 
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important below, when the ethnographer’s own appraisals of motivation are 
examined. 

Broadly speaking, studies of social cohesion have divided indicators into two 
groups: (1) consensus (“value agreement,” fundamental homology of sentiments, 
norms, beliefs, etc.) ; and (2) functional interdependencies of various types (e.g., 
reciprocities in the exchange of goods and services, patterns of division of 
labor, etc.) .’° In the conceptual framework which Mirsky uses for typing the Am- 
massalik, the main reliance is apparently placed on the consensus aspect; for, as 
noted before, “. . . cooperative, competitive, and individualistic behavior {are} de- 
fined in terms of the major motivation of the participant.” Another fact to be noted 
is that her evidence for motivational aspects is wholly inferential, based upon overt 
patterns. Yet, curiously, while discussing the Ammassalik, the author presents a 
number of crucially coéperative and sharing habits—functional interdependencies 
—without commenting on their profound implications for social cohesion. And she 
fails completely to mention certain other sentiments (“motivations” in the sense 
used here) which the original ethnographer emphasizes. 

In effect, one can raise a number of questions regarding the analysis made by the 
author in attempting to classify the society, and these questions, while dealing with 
more than just an accurate interpretation of existing data, nevertheless are inti- 
mately involved in the difficulties of the chapter. They may therefore be commented 
on along with the factual discrepancies to be discussed. One question, for instance, 
is whether the author should have attempted to use only consensus (motivation) 
and not included functional interdependence as a dimension of social cohesion, 
given both the pervasiveness of functionally interdependent patterns in the society, 
and the lack of really adequate data on motivational aspects. Secondly, however, 
even within the conceptual framework which was used, there are serious inade- 
quacies. These consist, for one thing, in a failure to give any supporting data for 
most of the “motivational” aspects discussed, and a reliance instead only on un- 
founded inferences and assertions made by the author herself concerning the 
individualistic implications of an activity. For another thing, they consist in the 
use of a peculiar type of indicator to build her case, what I shall call the “nulled 
possibility.” An indicator of this sort is apparently derived according to the follow- 
ing paradigm: “The Ammassalik could (if they wanted to) do——. Therefore, 
even if they don’t actually do it, the fact that the choice is open to them shows 
individualism.” Examples of this sort of reasoning are cited below. A fourth criti- 
cism of the general course of analysis is that the author glorifies the functionally 





10 See Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society (New York: Knopf, 1951), ch. 12; Amos 
H. Hawley, Human Ecology (New York: Ronald, 1950), pp. 207-209. 
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insignificant as a measure of individualism, such as the making of one’s own tools, 
to the neglect of the functionally significant activity, such as widespread sharing 
and codperative patterns. 

Let us now turn to the people and the chapter which describes them. 


THE AMMASSALIK: SOURCES AND SITUATION 

To judge by the given bibliographic references, the author of the 1937 chapter 
concerning the Ammassalik based the account upon the two principal works extant 
at that time, Volumes 39 and 40 of Meddelelser om Gronland. These volumes con- 
tain a number of ethnographic articles edited by William Thalbitzer but written 
by several people, including himself. The most important source is Gustav Holm’s 
“Ethnographic Sketch of the Angmagsalik Eskimo,” which was translated into 
English for the first time and brought together with other monographs on material 
culture, language, and folklore in Volume 39. Volume 40, which appeared some 
nine years after Volume 39, contains sections on music and further studies of 
language and folklore written by Thalbitzer himself. Mirsky’s chapter is appar- 
ently most heavily based upon the Holm sketch, which describes his experiences 
among the Ammassalik during the years 1884-1885. It is this sketch which I shall 
principally use in my subsequent assessment of Mirsky’s chapter as a reasonable 
interpretation of Ammassalik culture. For the larger purpose, however, that of 
re-examining Ammassalik culture, I shall draw on two more recent accounts which 
were not available in 1937 but which contain data relevant to the social cohesion 
of the group. These two later sources are subsequent sections of Meddelelser om 
Grénland containing data collected by Knud Rasmussen and Thalbitzer. 

The Ammassalik, a term applied to a number of small bands of Eskimo living 
on the southeastern coast of Greenland in the vicinity of 65-68° N latitude, 
numbered altogether slightly more than 300 people when they were visited by Holm 
(by 1905, when Thalbitzer spent a year with the group, they were estimated to 
number 470 people). Holm was the first White man the Ammassalik had seen, 
and he is credited with “discovering” the group, who were considered an exceed- 
ingly interesting people, having been cut off from effective communication with 
the Eskimo of southwestern Greenland since a time unknown. Ammassalik culture, 
although showing the effects of such isolation, e.g., the development of an idiosyn- 
cratic dialect, firmly maintained its essential Eskimo lines. Hunting of sea mammals 
and fishing were the major economic activities, the residence pattern was that of 
small seasonally-migrating bands (which lived in large communal houses during 
the winter), the social and kinship organization was fairly unstructured in some 
respects, and there were stern patterns of sharing (especially during a famine). 
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Finally, the group had a highly animistic religious system with the common 
shamanistic role. 

In subsequent pages, the “ethnographic present” tense will be adopted in 
analysis of the cultural characteristics of the Ammassalik. This accords with the 
time dimension of Mirsky’s chapter. 


INTERNAL CONSIDERATIONS AND INCONSISTENCIES 


In terms of economic activities, even according to the author of the 1937 
chapter, there are obvious patterns of teamwork and codrdination. For instance, 
codperation is found in whale, shark, and formerly reindeer and musk-ox hunting 
(Mirsky, p. 56); in community-wide sharing of meat from these four animals 
(p. 56) ; at least one type of codperative seal-hunting, the ittuarteg method, involv- 
ing two men in a codrdinated relationship (pp. 58-59) ; sharing of food collected 
during the summer months with housemates of the larget winter houses (p. 56) ; 
indispensable economic codperation between man and wife (“it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a man marry,” p. 65; see also pp. 54, 59, 60); mutual sharing of tasks 
between adult women of the household (p. 59) ; sharing of food among housemates 
in times of famine (p. 71); joint work patterns in the construction of the outside 
covering of winter houses (p. 57); storing of all food caught by house members 
in a communal storeroom (p. 57); house-wide distribution of all food cooked 
individually by women in the winter house (pp. 57-58); use of communal urine 
tubs in the winter house (p. 58) ; and making of women’s tools by the men (p. 60). 

Now, in terms of social and political organization, the Ammassalik are said 
to do a number of things together simply “because they want to,” and not because 
the nature of the task requires it, such as berrying and joint hunting in kayaks and 
in fishing (p. 56); they also come together in congenial arrangements for the 
winter house (p. 56); there is a formal regulative and recreational institution in 
the juridical drum singing, which often extends for many years between drum 
partners (p. 62); and there are extensive patterns of hospitality, sharing of food, 
shelter, and wives, even with enemies (p. 62). Leaders exist in the winter houses 
with duties of settling disputes, speaking for the house when there are guests, and 
similar tasks (p. 58); and the nuclear family is a strong codperative unit for the 
rearing of children (p. 63). The office of shaman exists with the role of regulating 
relations of the group with the supernatural (pp. 70-71) and between the shaman 
and novice a formal master-apprentice relationship obtains (pp. 70-71). 

Against these codperative, codrdinated patterns of economic and social relation- 
ship, Mirsky holds the following types of behavior as evidence for labelling the 
Ammassalik as “highly individualistic”: individual manufacture of some of the 
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tools used (p. 59); women’s owning of the tools they use in their work (p. 60) ; 
individual salmon and capelin fishing and berrying—although this is often done in 
company with other people performing the same task (p. 56) ; lack of economic role 
specialization (p. 56); family ownership of its own lamp, cooking pot, ridgepole, 
props, planks for the sleeping platform, skin wall, and platform coverings in the 
winter house (p. 57) ; individual ownership of slain animals (p. 57) ; family owner- 
ship of their own small, private urinal tub (p. 58) ; individual ownership of numer- 
ous types of tools, weapons, household utensils, furnishings, clothing, and toys 
(p. 53); individual use of the bow drill (p. 59); and lack of organized trade 
(p. 60). 

In terms of social and political organization, there is perhaps relatively more 
evidence than in economics for the “individualistic” typing, although for the most 
part the argument is again made by asserting the individualistic nature of the 
Ammassalik rather than by pointing to behavior patterns at the same level of func- 
tional significance as the codperative patterns just mentioned. For instance, the 
author emphasizes the “self-sufficiency of the conjugal pair” as an instance of 
individualism (p. 65); the lack of rigid kinship proscriptions and prescriptions 
(p. 65); the presence of suspicion and slander among members of the group 
(p. 65) ; the lack of a set pattern of residence (p. 63); the reputed whimsy in the 
care of the old and very young (p. 73); the “individualistic” nature of the re- 
ligion, being primarily the angakok’s contentions with the spirit world, and the 
fact that visions are individually sought by the shaman (pp. 70-71); the frequent 
occurrence of murder—and the assertion that there is no retaliatory blood feud 
operating here (which incidentally Holm, Thalbitzer, and Rasmussen deny) 
(p. 70) ; the existence of complete sexual freedom prior to marriage (p. 66) ; the 
reputed lack of community sanctions regulating man-wife relations, and the in- 
stability of marriages (p. 67) ; and the lack of “organized leadership” and asserted 
lack of any outstanding, accepted leaders (pp. 62-63). 

The foregoing list of reputed indices of “individualistic behavior” contains 
some patterns which support the author’s contentions. But a brief consideration of 
its contents shows that in the relative balance struck among codperative, competi- 
tive, and individualistic behavior patterns in Ammassalik society—for it is a 
balance among mixed tendencies, not a ubiquitous pattern such as Mirsky asserts— 
there is codperation in some of the most crucial areas of social and economic life. 
In the hunting of the most important game animals, for instance—those which 
contribute the greatest bulk to the diet—seals, sharks, whales, bears, and narwhals, 
widespread codperative patterns exist. Such patterns, which are built on the premise 
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of an individual pursuing his goal with a maximum reference to other people, 
extend through the sharing of all sorts of food. 

But in the 1937 chapter, the author attempts to obscure such a balance by 
verbalisms which minimize the importance of codperative patterns, and by empha- 
sizing the “individualistic” nature of behavior which in no way is comparable in 
functional significance to items she has just mentioned. This type of presentation 
is found in the following passage, which I feel can be demonstrated only by 


quotation: 


The technology of the Ammassalik reflects individualism in the procuring of ani- 
mals and the manufacturing of articles. Whatever is possible for one person to handle 
is done alone, though two or more persons may cooperate in a task because it is 
pleasant and easier. Thus cooperation is found principally in the whale hunts and 
shark roundups (formerly in reindeer and musk-ox drives), and to a lesser degree in 
the building and organizing of their winter houses. Yet within this cooperative frame- 
work an extraordinary amount of individualistic play is found. [NB: The author does 
not offer any examples of concrete behavior patterns here to support her point about 
individualistic play. C. C. H.}] There are no rewards for certain individuals within the 
group enterprise, and this rules out any competitive element. In a whale hunt, several 
men paddle out together in an umiak, one or all may harpoon, and when the whale is 
dead they tow it back to land, where the entire community shares in the kill. In a 
shark roundup, men, women and children unite to secure as much of the school as 
possible: they all dig the hole in the ice, the women and children run up and down 
along the edge of the hole and shriek to attract the sharks to the surface, where they 
are harpooned by the men. In the reindeer drives the women and children set up the 
stone walls and drive the herd between these to a narrow spot where the hunters lie 
concealed. All these are cooperative enterprises in which the work and the rewards 
are shared by the whole community. These contrast strongly with the salmon fishing, 
the capelin hunting, and the berrying, in which several persons carry on the same work 
at the same time and at the same place without any cooperation or help. Each man 
works alone for his own end and the fact that other men are similarly engaged around 
him does not make the work cooperative. It is an individualistic note in the face of 
an environmental setting which indicates cooperation. [ NB: In what way does berrying, 
for instance, indicate or require cooperation? C.C.H.} During the summer, when the 
people are living alone in small family units, whatever a man or woman collects is for 
his own family’s use at that time and is part of the provisions he brings with him when 
he becomes part of the settlement in the fall. A good hunter or a man with many rolls 
of dried capelins is an asset to any settlement. [NB: Why is he an asset? Because he 
shares them? If so, is this “individualism”? C.C.H.}] And yet whether a man hunts 
by and for himself or with and for a group he uses the same tools, weapons, and 
implements. There is no specialization of roles in the cooperative ventures: any man 
can handle any phase of the work since each is a master of all the needed techniques. 


(pp. 55-56) 
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Let us now look at another example of the denial of the obvious. This is from 
the area of social organization. In the two passages which follow, residence patterns 
in the winter houses are discussed. At the end of the second passage note the “nulled 
possibility” type of indicator: 


Alongside the stall every family has its own lamp over which the cooking is done 
and the clothes and boots are dried out. Each woman cooks food in her own pot. Under 
the platform are kept the skin bags and wooden boxes which contain the family’s tools 
and utensils. Outside the house each hunter has a stand on which his kayak rests. . 
The housemates cooperate to build the common outside covering, and the food brought 
in is for the communal stores. But except for the containing walls of turf and stone 
the different parts are individually owned and contributed: the ridgepole, the props, 
the planks for the platform, the skin wall and platform coverings. The food, which 
is mainly acquired by individual efforts, is put into a common storeroom, though the 
woman cooks her own share in her own pot over her own lamp and then hands the 
prepared meat and soup around for all to share. (This may be an expression of in- 
dividuality in cooking or it may be due to the fact that there is no cooking pot which 
would be large enough for the whole group and still be transportable, or that it would 
take too long to ro such a big potful over a blubber lamp.) Each house has several 
communal urine tubs but each family within the house has its private one. The latter 
are used for individual washing purposes—the women are constantly washing their hair 
in urine—but the stale urine is collected in the large group urine tubs for all the women 
to use in tanning the animal skins. Each compartment is a separate unit. Its occupants 
can, for the most part, do as they please while they are on the wagon-lit and they can 
get off at any place they choose. Only when hunting is bad and the supply of food and 
blubber is short-—when the environment forces it—do the members cooperate more 
fully. Then only one lamp is lit, only one pot used. At such times, though, no person 
or family is obliged to remain within the group. In times of scarcity a man is tim to 
leave whenever he pleases. This freedom makes intelligible the role of the “headman,” 
whose authority is limited to acting as host when strangers arrive and to determining 
the division and arrangement of the stalls within the house. (pp. 57-58) 

The one time when there is a maximum of cooperation within the society is in times 
of famine, which occur only in winter. Then we find the individualistic stress that 
characterizes the winter settlements giving way to a certain cooperation motivated by 
the desire to live. Forced to extremes by the environment, the Ammassalik will co- 

rate. To conserve the blubber needed for heat and light, only one or two lamps will 
burn for all the housemates, and cooking will be communally done and shared. But even 
in the face of this anyone is free to step outside the settlement and go to another, or to 
try to fend for himself. It is only as long as they choose to remain together, and the 
choice is open and free for each person to make, that they cooperate. (p. 71) 


I really find it difficult to extract any profitable meaning from the last two 
sentences of the latter paragraph. The author maintains that anyone is “free” to 
leave the settlement when there is famine. She is apparently implying that there 
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are no sanctions holding people to the settlement. But this is comparable to saying 
that a person is “free” to leave an overloaded lifeboat and set out swimming for 
the shore. The remaining occupants of the boat will have one less body to care for 
and presumably do not severely object to the person’s leaving. But is this the most 
fruitful concept of “individualism”? For the author, it is apparently sufficient to 
reason repeatedly that, “Despite the fact that the Ammassalik codperate in be- 
havior pattern x,y,z . . ., they could do M, if they wanted to. The fact that they 
do not happen to do M is immaterial, for the logical possibility of their doing it 
shows that they are extreme individualists.” 

Other examples of this “nulled possibility” type of indicator are found on 
pp. 57, 58, 59, 60; and I quote another from pp. 63-64: 


There is no set residence. We have seen how the Ammassalik spend the winter 
months in settlements which consist of one house each. The housemates can be rela- 
tives or merely friends or both, who decide to pass the winter together. . . . When 
spring comes it is impossible to live in the houses. They are flooded as the ground 

ws and the snow melts, and the skins used in the roofing become useless from 
constant wetting. The environment forces the change from winter to summer living 
quarters. But even so it would be possible for the same group to return year after year 
to live with each other were this congenial to the individuals. It would seem rather 
that this enforced change is utilized in a manner compatible with their strong sense 
of individuality. 


Does the author tell us whether, in fact, it tends to be the same group of people 
who choose to remain together year after year in the winter house? She strongly 
implies that it is not—and hence has another presumed indicator of individualistic 
behavior. But—and this is to anticipate another aspect of the critique—there is 
nothing in her original sources to indicate that this wholesale dispersal of personnel 
occurs. There is, rather, an implication of comparative stability in membership."' 
Another pertinent question that might be raised at this point concerns the 
winter house directly. If, as asserted here, the Ammassalik are so highly individual- 
istic, why is it that they huddle together, sometimes up to thirty and forty people 
in a house, during the winter, and that the settlements generally consist only of one 
such structure? Would it not be more in accord with an “individualistic” orienta- 
tion for at least each extended or nuclear family to live in a separate structure? 
Such a question as this only re-echoes the general point of internal inconsist- 
encies in content as well as interpretation in the chapter. Let me turn from con- 
11 William Thalbitzer, The Ammassalik Eskimo: Contributions to the Ethnology of the 


East Greenland Natives. First Part (Meddelelser om Groéniand, vol. 39, 1914), p. 59. The Second 
Part appears in the same series, vol. 40, 1923. 
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sideration of some of the broader aspects of the behavior the author presumes 
indicates “individualism” to the matter of outright contradictions in the chapter 
itself. This will be done prior to moving into a comparison of Mirsky’s main points 
with the ethnographic works of Thalbitzer, Holm, and Rasmussen. Mirsky says 
at one point that “in the social as well as the economic picture there is a very great 
accent on individualism.” But she immediately follows that sentence with the state- 
ment that “it is absolutely necessary that a man marry” (p. 65). If this contradic- 
tion is simply a difference between a motivation and sentiment to be single, but the 
empirical necessity for a functional interdependence between a man and woman, 
that should be so stated. But if this hiatus between sentiment and act is not the 
case, then it should be noted that there cannot be a “great accent on individualism” 
where there is a functional necessity for at least two people to work conjointly on a 
permanent basis. It would be, then, an atomistic society consisting of dyadic units, 
but at least there would be cohesion at this level. 

After mentioning that the Ammassalik have “no organized leadership” (which, 
incidentally, is never further defined), no group ritual (which Thalbitzer and 
Rasmussen deny), no angakok contests, no hospitality wrestling matches, the 
author briefly notes that “on the other hand, the Ammassalik have the institution 
of the juridical drum songs, a social mechanism that can be used to settle any con- 
flicting claims within the community” (p. 62) .’* One wonders why so much is made 
of the absence of formal political structures and “organized leadership” when 
there is a de-facto political and juridical system operating in the drum-song 
institution. 

Regarding the “old, the young, the unplaced,” the author says that “it depends 
on that adult what their life shall be, if they are allowed to live; and the treatment 
accorded them is a personal matter, has no group sanction, and varies from in- 
dividual to individual, case to case” (p. 73). But two pages later the author makes 
the apparent generalization regarding children that “among the Ammassalik, 
children are greatly desired. Both male and female children are welcome since the 
one means future hunters and the other means hunters’ partners” (p. 75). 

With regard to family patterns, Mirsky states that 


A man, his wife or wives, and their children constitute the family. The man and 
woman unite their efforts to take care of themselves and of the immature children (the 
man may be the real or foster father, the woman the real or foster mother) and to- 





12 The drum-matches, a widespread Eskimo custom found in Greenland and Canada, con- 
sisted of the alternating songs of two opponents, who sought to revile and humiliate each other 
through witticisms and sung jibes to such an extent that the approval of the audience for an 
entertaining performance would settle the legal point. 
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gether they form a social and economic unit, a household, within which the young are 
cared for. 


But then she goes on immediately to say that 


. . even within this small, closely related group there is a complete allowance 
for individuality. There is no set attitude that prevails between such fundamentally 
close relationships as parent and child, siblings, and the conjugal pair. There is a 
complete tolerance for the role the individual chooses to take in any of these rela- 
tionships. A father may provide for his son, and this is the usual picture, but he may 
also abandon him; a mother may aid her daughter in getting a husband or may com- 
pete for her daughter’s husband; a son may look out for his mother or he may not see 
her from one year to the next and be indifferent to her fate; siblings may live together 
and work together or they may be members of different settlements and strangers to 
one another. (p. 63) 


Aside from the question of why one must think that an “individualistic orienta- 
tion” necessarily exists when siblings live in different settlements (which may be 
due simply to exogamous marriage patterns), there remains a more fundamental 
contradiction with regard to the treatment of children. If, as noted above, “children 
are greatly desired,” and “both boys and girls are welcome . . .”; and if there is 
abundant nurturant and indulgent care lavished upon the child (pp. 75-77), how 
can one conclude that “there is no set attitude that prevails between such funda- 


mentally close relationships as parent and child”? (p. 63) 

Regarding the drum matches held either to settle a momentary dispute or to 
satisfy two song partners in a recreational pattern extending over many years, 
Mirsky says that 


Drum matches are held both summer and winter. While this is a juridical pro- 
cedure and a method of settling disputes, yet it conforms to the wider social pattern 
of singing songs for pleasure. . . . Both men and women may sing, but they must 
do so in the traditional style which governs every expression, tone, sound, and move- 
ment, and those who cannot master the style are ashamed to sing or touch the drum. 


(p. 68) 


One wonders how the statement regarding the coercive force of cultural tradition 
in dictating song patterns can be disregarded as not relevant to the amount of 
“individualistic behavior” among the Ammassalik. There is also a pertinent query 
about the lack of group sanctions, which has been asserted. Shame and ridicule, as 
illustrated in this passage with regard to proper singing style, are surely quite 
effective sanctions. 
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Recall that each winter settlement consists of a single large house in which a 
number of nuclear families live, each sharing a separate “stall” which opens onto 
a common cooking, working, and recreational area. Regarding residence patterns, 


Mirsky has stated that 


The winter settlements may be thought of as a federation of free sovereign states, 
composed of members who can join or not at will, who are free to leave at any time, 
and who, while they are within the federation, retain a maximum of their individual 
rights. (pp. 56-57) 


Now, in view of the fact that the participants work together on daily tasks (p. 59), 
work conjointly to build the house (p. 57), defer to the authority of an older man 
who is the recognized leader of the settlement (p. 58), share their food in a com- 
munal storeroom and pass around individually-cooked food for all in the house 
to share (pp. 57-58), react in a highly codperative manner to famine or crisis 
situations (p. 71), one wonders how the statement about “retaining a maximum 
of individual rights” is justified. Such stark contradiction appears also in this form: 


In the tasks performed by the women there is the same individualistic note. Co- 
operation exists between the adult women of a family; between co-wives, a wife and 
a mother-in-law, a wife and an unmarried sister-in-law, but such cooperation is not 
implicit in the tasks. (p. 59) 


Again the denial of an empirical fact by a verbal maneuver. 

The contention of minimum codperation is also belied by the very data which 
Mirsky herself has provided on Ammassalik living arrangements, although again 
she does not remark on this in the contradictory following passage: 


In the entire arrangement of the winter settlement, which for the Ammassalik is 
the peak of cooperative activity, there is present no factor of competition since there 
is no limitation on either the territory or the house sites available or in preferable stall 
locations, and there is no obligation to become part of any group or to remain a part 
of a group so entered. There is a minimum of cooperation demanded or required. 
There is a maximum amount of individuality expressed in the living arrangements, 
the securing and cooking of food, and the ownership of everything except the walls 
which were originally made use of. (p. 58) 


Now, looking at some of the other data which she has given, quite aside from the 
fact that there is some codperation in the securing and often the cooking of food, 
a more fundamental difficulty exists, perhaps by the author’s own inadvertence. 
Mirsky has given us in some detail the manner in which whales, sharks, formerly 
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reindeer and musk-ox, and seals are hunted by codperative means (pp. 55-56, 
58-59) ; and has stated that very often economic tasks which do not of their nature 
require teamwork are nevertheless done conjointly with other people because of 
the pleasure involved in so doing (p. 56, 59). Yet she maintains that “the tech- 
nology of the Ammassalik reflects individualism in the procuring of animals and 
the manufacturing of articles” (p. 55) ; that “the same strong sense of individual- 
ism that characterizes the technolo. am: economics of the Ammassalik is markedly 
present in their social structure” (p. v! } ; and “in the social as well as the economic 
picture there is a very great accent on individualism” (p. 65). 

What I have been doing is taking the material given us in Mirsky’s own chapter 
and considering it with reference to “codperative” versus “individualistic” behavior 
and motivation (the third pattern, “competition,” has been left out, as it was very 
largely in her chapter). The material was considered both from the point of view 
of the reasonableness and acceptability of the types of behavior which Mirsky called 
“codperative” or “individualistic,” and from the point of view of contradictions 
of fact and interpretation contained internally in the chapter. Some of these contra- 
dictions may appear more seeming than real, verbal quibbles hovering around a 
substance which stands. But the same cannot be said of the contradictions between 
the original ethnographer’s and Mirsky’s account, and a somewhat consistent 
picture of biased interpretation begins to form. 


THE AMMASSALIK: SEEN BY THE ETHNOGRAPHERS 


Now I wish to turn to a consideration of the ethnographic sources upon which 
the 1937 author presumably based her account. In this examination we shall see 
that most of her interpretations and statements—which are put in some doubt by 
internal contradictions and inconsistencies in her own published chapter—are in 
sharp discord with what the ethnographers themselves noted and their own interpre- 
tations of motivations underlying overt behavior patterns. First we can consider 
the two volumes of Ammassalik ethnography available at the time of Mirsky’s 
writing, Volumes 39 and 40 of Meddelelser om Grénland, containing data pre- 
sented by William Thalbitzer. Following that, two ethnographic sources which 
appeared subsequent to the 1937 formulation of Cooperation and Competition in 
Primitive Societies can be used to check the major conclusions formed concerning 
codperation as contrasted to individualism in the group. 

Recall Mirsky’s summary, quoted at the beginning of this paper, and, as a 
summary, presumably emphasizing the principal conclusions of her argument. In 
that summary, the Ammassalik appear as an unprincipled, chaotic, anti-social lot. 
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But the original ethnographer himself (Holm, speaking through Thalbitzer**) 
says regarding the quality of impersonal relations here: 


To render assistance to housemates and nearest of kin is for the Angmagsaliks the 
most binding and sacred of all social duties. We cannot fail, in reading the following 
account, to observe the existence of an unwritten social code, the authority of which is 
tacitly acknowledged, while its transgression entails the penalty of social dishonour. 
In many respects, indeed, this code will be found to place far severer restrictions on 
the liberty of individuals than the written laws of civilized communities. (p. 57) 


Again one wonders, with this statement, about Mirsky’s contentions that “there is 
no set attitude that prevails between such fundamentally close relationships as 
parent and child, siblings, and the conjugal pair”; and that “there is no social 
coercion, no judgment is passed, and no man’s importance is considered relative to 
that of another.” ** 

To continue with this crucial passage from Thalbitzer, which Mirsky appar- 
ently overlooked. He goes on to say that 


. » not more than a single house is inhabited in each settlement. In a house half 
a score of families, and several generations of each family, may be accommodated. 
Each house is under the rule of a head or chief; this function devolves on the eldest 
man, when he either is a skillful hunter himself, or has been so in the past and now 
has sons who have inherited his ability. . . . 

The position of the headman is perhaps based mainly on a tacit acknowledgement 
of his authority, which is evinced by his being regarded as host when strangers visit 
the house, and by the fact that he determines the division and arrangement, and 
decides whom he will have live there. Thus we have known an instance of the head 
of a house having forbidden a young man to live in his house. He gives orders when 
a move from the tents to the house is to take place; all the families must move 
simultaneously, in order to get the house warmed. I heard Milagtek on such an 
occasion ordering the gut-skin windows to be put in and the lamps lit. A dozen lamps 
were then simultaneously lighted, and soon warmed up the nouse, so that the people 
could remove their clothes. 


No leadership structure in the winter house? Thaliitzer conianues: 


As long as they live together in a house, all the housemates share the game and 
winter provisions of each member; the owner, however, having the right to decide 
how far the provisions shall be encroached upon. 

Amongst these people none but skillful hunters are held in respect; when young 
people lose their skill in hunting at an early age, they often become butts for their 
fellows. The angakut . . . play no important part in social life. 

13 The page references that follow are to Thalbitzer, The Ammassalik Eskimo . . . First 
Part (op. cit.). 14 Mirsky, op. cit., pp. 63, 78. 
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When the natives move into tents, only the nearest relations live together, and 
thus the bond that unites the housemates is dissolved. 

Women are said to have social importance only so far as they give rise to quarrels 
between the men. Their position is hardly better than that of servants. 

The inhabitants of a settlement often form a society apart, and indeed are often 
at variance with the people living in another settlement. Thus the inhabitants of the 
lower part of the Angmagsalik fjord and those of the upper part abused each other 
roundly. Similar amenities existed between the inhabitants of the three fjords. This did 
not prevent them, however, from being good friends with one another in outward 
appearance, when they came together, their notions of the duties of hospitality being 
very strict. 

Theft is not uncommon amongst the Angmagsaliks, but is committed just as 
often out of revenge as out of want. Murders are common occurrences, considering 
the sparsity of the population. Public opinion can be brought to bear on these crimes 
only in the form of 2 drum-match, in which both sides abuse each other in song and 
the lookers-on signify their approval or displeasure. These drum-matches are not 
settled all at once; the two opponents visit each other in turn in order to perform 
these drum-matches, and they may be repeated so many times that the contest may 
last for years. 

When an Angmagsalik has a bone to pick with anyone, he either challenges him 
to a drum-match, or revenges himself by theft or assassination. They are not ashamed 
of openly avowing that they have stolen or destroyed another man’s property or 
committed murder, when they have done so in order to avenge a real or imaginary 
crime. 

The family tie, that is to say the tie of blood, is regarded as an obligation to stand 
by one another under all circumstances. Marriage is not regarded as a family tie. 

Thus, whereas relationship in the third and fourth degree is respected, the wife is 
regarded merely in the light of a mistress or a servant from whom the husband can 
part whenever he chooses. When she has borne a child, however, her position becomes 
securer. 

As is only right and proper, the husband is the chief person in the family; next 
after him come the sons, even if they are quite small children: they will one day 
become hunters and support their parents in their old age. As long as the parents are 
alive, most of the sons live with them and contribute to their support. However, in 
some cases, where there are many sons, the younger ones go and live with the families 
of their wives. As long as the father is alive, he retains his paternal authority over the 
sons who live with him. Where there is no son in the family, his place is taken by a 
foster-son or a son-in-law. (pp. 57-60) 


Note the discrepancies in this passage between Mirsky’s assertions and Thal- 
bitzer’s conclusions with regard to the integration and social cohesion of the winter 
house; the position and authority of the leader in the winter settlement; the 
singling out of the skillful hunter; the felt responsibility toward consanguineal 
kinsmen; the integration of the nuclear family; and the existence of social sanc- 
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tions (“public opinion”). These are, to say the least, not insignificant areas of 
divergence between the two accounts. On the other hand, there is agreement on 
the incidence of homicide, the position of women, and the often unstable marital 
bond. 

The rest of Thalbitzer’s account in this volume contains a number of pertinent 
passages. He notes, for instance, that there is no patterned ceremony to mark the 
assumption of marriage (p. 67); that a girl is often compelled to marry even 
against her wishes if her father so decides (ibid.) ; that sometimes wife stealing is 
the mode of espousal and this often either precipitates a fight for possession 
between the men or a sullen acceptance by the woman (ibid.) ; that although the 
man is the unquestioned master of his wife and can do anything with or to her 
that he wishes, usually men and their wives get along well and show affection in 
public and even share their tasks (p. 68); that, although there are sometimes 
quarrels, these are soon forgotten, especially if there are children to the marriage 
(ibid.) ; that there are wife-exchange patterns, both during the winter season in 
the long house, when the game of “putting out the lamps” is played, and during 
the summer, when two men will seal a temporary arrangement between themselves 
(p. 69) ; and, finally, the fact that marriages are easily dissolved and re-marriages 
take place without complications (pp. 70-71). The social and cultural structuring 


which surrounds the performance of a juridical drum-match is discussed on pp. 
127-128; and in terms of economic patterns, Thalbitzer’s discussion serves to 
emphasize the pervasiveness of sharing, which was mentioned in passing by Mirsky 
although she denied it existed. Thalbitzer discusses this on pp. 48-57. 

Finally, with regard to other data from Volume 39 which are relevant to this 
issue, Thalbitzer notes that 


East Greenlanders cannot conceive of accepting anything without giving something 
in return. . . . When we helped sick people, not only was the sick person himself 
extremely grateful, but all the inmates of the house overflowed with thanks and 
presents. (p. 136) 


—"individualistic behavior, that is behavior in which the individual strives toward 
his goal without reference to others. . . .”? A last passage from Thalbitzer is 
cogently relevant to the matter of internalized predispositions to act with reference 
to other people’e needs: 


The mutual hospitality of the natives knows no bounds. It is not counted as a 
virtue by them, but as a stern duty. They are hospitable to all without exception, and 
always share with another, even with strangers, till they have reached the end of their 
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supplies. Even if the inhabitants of two different places do not cherish amicable 
feelings towards each other, there is nothing to prevent them going to stay with one 
another and partaking of one another’s provisions. (p. 137) _ 


Again, one wonders how the 1937 author accounted for such statement as this. 
Slander and suspicion behind the back of other people is clearly acknowledged in 
Thalbitzer’s account; but, even so, such pervasive patterns of hospitality and 
functional interdependence as just quoted cannot go unnoticed as indices of social 
cohesion. 

For the most part, the first three sections of Volume 40 of Meddelelser om 
Grénland contain nothing of direct relevance to the discussion here, dealing as 
they do with music, language, and folklore. But another section of the volume, 
published later than the first three sections (published in 1941) *° is of considerable 
interest. It contains conclusions based on Thalbitzer’s own field notes taken during 
trips to the Ammassalik extending over a number of years since 1905. As I noted 
before, this particular material was not available to Mirsky when she drafted the 
chapter for the 1937 volume. But I include it here because it gives further, ex- 
tremely pertinent, data bearing on these important questions of social structure. 
Also, there is no reason to feel that the Ammassalik would have changed to any 
marked degree between the time of Holm’s visit in 1884 and those of Thalbitzer 
and Rasmussen some 20-40 years later. 

The 1941 publication to which I refer is entitled “The Ammassalik Eskimo: 
Social Customs and Mutual Aid.” The title of itself is interesting. In this docu- 
ment one finds references to the extremely loving and indulgent child care; the 
oftimes sudden and violent assumptions of marriage for the girl through rape or 
abduction; and to the lack of formally organized leadership patterns, but the 
recognition that leadership as a social process does exist. An example of the latter 
is the following passage: 


The real Eskimo community approximates a condition of communistic anarchy. 
It knows neither lawfully recognized chiefs nor representative institutions. Only as an 
exception have there existed Eskimo chiefs, of whom tradition relates. It was a tem- 
porary occurrence, not hereditary conditions. . . . As a rule the hunter is head only 
of his own family, and has no authority over other families in the village. Custom, 
however, gives the oldest sealer in the village, or in the house, a certain degree of 


patriarchal authority, but this does not extend beyond the boundary of the village. 
(p. 618) 


15 William Thalbitzer, The Ammassalik Eskimo: Social Customs and Mutual Aid. Second 
Part, Second Half-volume (Meddelelser om Groniand, vol. 40, no. 4, 1941). 
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In this document Thalbitzer also notes the fact that the winter settlements split 
into small, family bands during the summer months and that they subsequently 
come together at the sealing grounds and sometimes form temporary summer 
settlements “of considerable size”; the economic division of labor between man and 
woman; the existence of private ownership with regard to personal items, but the 
general communal ownership of hunting areas, both land and sea; the individual 
ownership of hunting tools and weapons as well as those for sewing and working 
in the house. With regard to “private ownership” of a wife, of which Mirsky 
makes such a constant point, Thalbitzer has this contrary thought to offer: 


Private ownership is, then, a well-known principle amongst the East Greenlanders, 
and is especially relevant to those possessions which serve to protect the individual 
(tents and clothes), or to increase production (weapons, tools, boats, dogs). In the 
latter respect may also be included the man’s wife and children; by which, however, 
it is by no means to be inferred that the wife is the man’s slave, but he owns her in 
the marriage state just as he owns his hunting holes on the ice in the fjord. In the 
latter he sees the chance of seals and seal flesh for the prolonging of his life, and in 
the former the chance of offspring for increasing his family. 

In Eskimo monogamy the man asserts the monopoly of possessing his wife. But 
precisely in this respect the exact opposite is also found, because at certain winter 
festivals this family organization is dissolved on religious grounds, though only tem- 
porarily: during the game of “putting out the lamps” Eskimo communism celebrates 
its triumph, inasmuch as the last barrier to individual ownership is momentarily 
demolished. (p. 638) 


Thalbitzer also discusses topics referred to in the Holm sketch, such as the 
exchange patterns, both those for compensation and for gift-giving; the require- 
ment of blood revenge in the case of death of a lineal relative; and the strict rules 
for the “communal” and differential sharing of animal flesh, which Mirsky fails 
to mention. With regard to this general orientation toward mutual aid, Thalbitzer 
has this to say: 


The principle of mutual aid, then, is strong and vigorous in this community, and 
fraternity is vigorously active in all the conditions of everyday life. The conditions of 
life, moreover, are extremely alike to all. (p. 642) 

. . . intimate companionship has here, as everywhere amongst the Eskimos, de- 
veloped a high degree of willingness to help one another. Of this there are numerous 
examples. . . . (pp. 642-643) 


Perhaps the most significant of Thalbitzer’s passages in his 1941 document 
deals with “public opinion,” community sanctions, or whatever other term may be 
used for the implementation of the fundamental sentiments and norms which is 
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at the base of any perduring social structure. Had this statement been available 
to Mirsky, perhaps she would not so readily have concluded that “there is no 
social coercion, no judgement passed”; but similar statements and data were 
available to her. Thalbitzer says: 


The heathen rules and customs which insured order and circumscribed individual 
freedom [NB: Note this clause well. C. C. H.} were upheld by the angakut and the 
elders of the house, in particular, by [the head}, that pater-familias who, by his skill 
and prudence, had attained a certain authority. What had even greater influence in 
the maintenance of domestic discipline and reverence for the transmitted customs was 
“public opinion,” within the house and settlement. This influence was due to the di- 
rection of . . . “customary use,” or, as the East Greenlanders say . . . “our use and 
wont,” i.e., the custom of our community, really meaning, as it seems, “the thing we 
creep on (as our base) ,” but without the rules being formulated in real laws, by-laws, 
or even proverbs. No moral code has ever been formulated, but certain myths and 
tales contain indications thereof. 

This conservative “creeping” of the community in the old moral traces demanded, 
without lenity, the co-operation of every grown man and woman in acquiring a liveli- 
hood during the whole year. It demanded, moreover, the possession of certain Eskimo 
virtues, of mutual regard, politeness, and helpfulness; it also called for a virtue which 
is far rarer amongst the Eskimo, namely moral courage. Only occasionally, however, 
did the individual venture to complain of his neighbour’s violation of the customs, 
e.g., if he violated the rules of taboo or the boundary for honesty and uprightness. In 
cases where indignation accumulated, the offended one or the guardian of the morals 


often preferred to expend his wrath in circulating an evil rumour by means of scandal, 
or by secret apr with the aid of magic means. Only in cases of open scandal 
e 


or hostility the offended person had recourse to open persecution before the national 
court of assize, viz., by the juridical drum-singing. 

But the inmost, intimate motive for ranging themselves under the social “creeping” 
was religious awe and resignation; because any infringement of the rules of taboo 
involved inconvenience for the whole of the small community, and was kept in check 
through the activity and witchcraft of the angakog. He who was stamped with the 
guilt of infringing one of the many religious injunctions which encompassed life was 
sorely hit by the priestly condemnation. Offences against secular laws (especially if a 
man outraged the privileges of marriage or the vital property of his neighbour) were 
punished by the person transgressed against publicly reviling the accused by drum- 
singing and -dancing before him. This took place at his house or his tent, in the 
presence of a large gathering, which, by its expressions of approval or disapproval, 
acted as a kind of court of assize. (pp. 625-626) 


In the remainder of this 1941 document, Thalbitzer mentions the brittle mar- 
riages, low status of the sterile woman, wife-exchange patterns, and other matters, 
with no real departure from data already presented here. Finally, however, he 
discusses the common Eskimo trait, the communal festival house, the kazghee (or 
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qashse), elsewhere only a dwelling used temporarily for recreation, religion, and 
community gathering (although in western Alaska it was the regular working and 
dwelling place for men). In East Greenland, however, Thalbitzer finds striking 
parallels between the winter settlement consisting of one long house, and the more 
common gashse arrangement elsewhere; and he concludes that Ammassalik living 
patterns are an outgrowth of an original gashse pattern in which the settlements 
have shrunk so much that now all people can live in a single house. The important 
point from a sociopsychological point of view is that now all the functions which 
the gashse performs elsewhere are accomplished under the same roof, and this is 
also the dwelling used for daily living. It is a veritable beehive of integrative 
activities (see p. 627 and Chapter VI). 

As a last corroborative source, I will refer to Knud Rasmussen’s notes on the 
Ammassalik, posthumously edited by H. Ostermann."* In this account, the de- 
scriptions of happy, congenial life at the summer hunting places (pp. 10-11) 
would seem to belie the picture of continually aggressive, bullying individuals 
which Mirsky implies. Rasmussen also points with particular relevance to the 
sharing patterns in winter houses: 


. . « for all the population of a settlement usually live together and regard them- 
selves as one household, even if they may not be mutually related. . . . And ac- 
cordingly, as meals in such a house are always shared in by all, even a large seal does 
not go very far when it is brought home. Consequently, a whole imigag [sealskin 
container], either filled with dried meat, spoonwort or berries, is usually consumed 
the day after it is brought into the house, because all, not only the owner and his 
family, have their share of it. It would be looked upon as most undignified to bring 
home food and eat it alone without offering one’s neighbours some of it. Such people 
receive the opprobrious name of enigagllt, “the greedy ones,” and no one would 


willingly suffer that disgrace. It will be understood that very heavy demands are made 
E 


on the supplies of the skillful hunters who really have meat enough to last the winter 
through, for the result is that all have the same and nobody gets more than another; 
what is brought home is shared equally among all. 

If angmagsats [a type of which seasonally gather in the fjord where some of 
the Ammassalik live} or dried meat should be brou: he in from the cache, it is the duty 
of the hunter’s wife to share it among those in the house, grown-ups and children; 
and if the settlement consists of more than one house, the other or others must also 
be given some. (p. 48) 


Rasmussen confirms Thalbitzer’s statements about strict rules governing the cutting 
up and distributing of flesh from seals and other animals killed, especially during 
a famine: 


16 H. Ostermann, Knud Rasmussen's Posthumous Notes on the Life and Doings of the 
East Greenlanders in Olden Times (Meddelelser om Groéniand, vol. 109, no. 1, 1938). 
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No wonder that all these happy people make use of the opportunity to recount 
their doings, especially when the feast falls at a time when supplies are scanty. All 
present know exactly what they may take and what must be left for the host as his 
share, and no one ever trespasses on his rights in that respect. (p. 49) 


And he further notes the custom of extreme and generous hospitality shown a 
visitor, no matter what the personal regard a host may have for his guest: 


In winter, one of the most frequent occasions for bringing home a cached seal is 
the arrival of travellers. Often they come solely for the purpose of starting a feast. 
Actually these gatherings are very festive and amusing, and as such are fully justifiable. 
But on the other hand of course they often mean that large quantities of winter sup- 
plies are eaten up in a relatively short time, for, apart from the share which everybody 
receives at the feast, the guests usually leave with meat for their families. Thus it is 
not surprising that visitors are frequent, especially when hunting in winter is poor and 
the people in the settlement sit about half starved. At such times it is tempting to go 
visiting other settlements where everybody knows there are well-stocked caches. Custom 
demands, however, that a man who has had visitors and put up a whole seal for their 
entertainment, may pay them a return visit and be received in the same manner— 
provided they have anything there! (pp. 49-50) 


To the general subject of in-group cohesion, Rasmussen has the following to say: 


These usages with regard to the household arrangements are naturally based first 
and foremost on the desire of the Eskimo people to stand by one another when times 
are hard; the smaller is a community the better is their “team spirit” as a rule. . . . 


(p. 51) 


Elsewhere in the volume Rasmussen notes the sociability and good fellowship 
of life in the winter houses; the suspicion of other people’s behavior behind the 
overt hospitality shown by hosts; and the common occurrence of homicide. With 
regard to the latter, he confirms a point which Thalbitzer also mentioned, both in 
contradiction to Mirsky’s assertion. This is the requirement for blood vengeance 
if a lineal kinsman is murdered: 


Vendatta meant taking revenge for murder by the nearest relations. One man’s 
murderer had the whole of his victim’s family against him, and it was almost a re- 
ligious duty of theirs not to rest, not to seek peace, till life had paid for life. (p. 85) 


Obviously, a string of such retributive killings, if carried to a determinate con- 
clusion, would mean the total extinction of the group; and the cycles of vengeance 
usually ended with one side finally being cowed by the strength of the other 


family. Also, however, if a man were becoming a clear public danger and nuisance 
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through his penchant for murder, as well as through his killing in order to prevent 
others from being a potential threat to himself, often people of the settlement 
would combine and do away with him to prevent widespread bloodshed (e.g., 
pp. 86-87). 

A REASSESSMENT 

What is the balance sheet for the Ammassalik on this matter of comparisons 
between original ethnographic sources and the 1937 descriptive chapter? Let me 
now make a rough assessment with regard to agreements and disagreements 
between the Mirsky account and those of Holm, Thalbitzer, and Rasmussen. 

We can say, I think, that there is in general an agreement on the relatively low 
position of women, on the fact that marriage is fairly brittle and easily subject to 
dissolution, and that there is much slander and homicide found in the group. 

But on the other hand the list of contradictions and disagreements is impres- 
sive. In the ethnographic accounts the following aspects of sociocultural life are 
clearly pictured, but fail to come through or are openly denied in Mirsky’s chapter: 
existence of many codperative economic patterns, both in terms of overt behavior 
and collective sentiments; codperative household living arrangements; leadership 
patterns; mechanisms of social control and adjudication; and a strong kinship 
orientation and viability of the kin group in regulating social processes. It is, 
indeed, difficult to see how this list of functionally very significant sociocultural 
factors can have failed to modify Mirsky’s appraisal of the Ammassalik as a 
“highly individualistic society,” one in which “an individual is allowed a latitude 
few societies could tolerate.” In the absence of her other material on the Ammasalik 
which is not available to students of the group but which supports her conclusions, 
one must reject Mirsky’s principal contentions. 

Having established that Mirsky’s interpretations of the Ammassalik as highly 
individualistic are incorrect, I do not intend to imply that the group is at the other 
extreme of the continuum. My first purpose has been merely to correct a patently 
inaccurate portrayal of the Ammassalik. In a balanced evaluation of the group, 
one would have to point out that, along with the very important codperative pat- 
terns and sentiments, there exist extremely disruptive types of behavior, found 
most dramatically, perhaps, in the retributive homicides. This question of multiple 
and frequent killings does raise the issue which Mirsky wrestled with: is this 
society with such violent expressions of personal assertion and with no formal 
social structural forms “individualistic” to the extreme, anarchic or, in other 
terms, “anomic”? In other words, does the sheer existence of such disruptive pat- 
terns as murder of itself qualify the labelling of a group as highly disorganized 
and highly individualistic, or must other things also be involved? 
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Here I do not intend to propose any answer to such a question, for it would 
involve a more elaborate analysis than is here possible of the sorts of phenomena 
which go into typologies of this sort. I do, however, venture to suggest that one 
reason why Mirsky was so ready to categorize the Ammassalik as “highly indi- 
vidualistic” was that she was equating an organized society with the presence of 
formal systems of leadership, government, and law. Such, at least, appears to be 
her understanding when she places such a great importance on these sociocultural 
patterns in the 1937 chapter. She apparently does not share the view of Williams** 
and most anthropologists, who point out that sociocultural processes can be or- 
ganized in terms of diffuse agreement on fundamental sentiments necessary to 
social functioning, just as much as on agreement on specific operating rules at the 
base of institutions. The “public opinion” of which Thalbitzer spoke is the sort 
of fundamental agreement on sentiments and values which lead to ordered social 
action that Williams notes: 


Cultural regulation occurs where normative standards are maintained by the diffuse 
action of the whole social group—as in the mores of a small rural community. Sanc- 
tions are meted out through diffuse concensus; the mechanisms of enforcement of 
norms are nonnucleated; no particular individual or group is clearly responsible for 
maintaining the accepted patterns.'* 


It seems clear from the ethnographic accounts that the Ammassalik are organized 
—in that there is predictability in social relationships—in terms of “cultural 
regulation” in this sense, rather than in terms of specialized social institutions or 
roles. 


With regard to the difficult question of defining “individualism” in terms of a 
motivational criterion, there are a number of considerations which should be men- 
tioned as relevant to Mirsky’s scheme and other research on questions of percep- 
tual and motivational aspects of “individualistic behavior.” In the first place, a 
person in a “communal” society (such as the Hutterites) who is well socialized 
presumably feels that, for the most part, there is no external constraint placed 
upon him, and that therefore no matter how he acts he is behaving “individualis- 
tically.” It is he himself, an Ego which in some way has been formed by emenation 
with a social environment, who is making the decision for one mode of action as 
opposed to another. The fact that these ways of acting resemble those chosen by 
most other people in the society—and hence are similar to the objective observer— 
does not in any way necessarily vitiate the feeling of self-decision on the part of 


17 Williams, op. cit. 18 Idem, p. 444. 
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the person in the situation. Other alternatives are possible here, of course. We can 
have the person in a communal society who is acutely aware of group pressures 
upon him, and who does not feel that it is really “he” making the decisions re- 
garding life, but rather an outside power to which he conforms for reasons of 
short-range expediency. If he is, however, both aware of the requirements of a 
strict group life, and further, committed to them as good, then we have the pos- 
sibility of a “communally-oriented personality” in a communal society. Another 
possibility is that of a “communally-oriented” person in an “individualistic” 
society—perhaps the reformer, the culture hero who wants to bring social order 
out of conditions of chaos and disorganization. A last possibility is that of the 
individualistically-oriented person in an environment composed of similarly indi- 
vidualistically-oriented persons—the common situation of “anomie,” or lack of 
normative structure governing social life in an aggregation of people. 

But such typologies are deceptively easy to make in the abstract. A proper 
investigation of these sorts of relationships between the individual’s conception of 
his sphere of activity and responsibility with regard to the requirements of group 
life, and a consequent evaluation of “individualistic” or “communal” orientation, 
depends upon an astute and searching psychological analysis of the personalities 
in the group. But such penetrating data we do not have about the Ammassalik. 
There are, for instance, no substantial life histories (although some very brief 
personality sketches exist), no surveys, no projective tests which examine into the 
definition of self with regard to the social unit. All we have in this case are 
descriptions of the overt interaction patterns in a variety of social contexts, 
and the ethnographers’ own appraisals of the motivation of people involved in 
those interaction patterns. The ethnographers’ assessments deal with what these 
interaction patterns mean in terms of group- or individual-orientations to the 
people who perform them. And, on the basis of both these sets of data, Mirsky’s 
appraisal that the Ammassalik are a “highly individualistic society” is demon- 
strably incorrect. In the absence of depth-psychological data which would con- 
tradict the conclusions one comes to from considering the original ethnographic 
data, one must conclude that the 1937 chapter is a parody rather than an accurate 
portrayal. 


A final consideration pertaining to questions raised by Mirsky’s chapter con- 
cerns the problem of indicating to what “level” of social life an appraisal of 
“organized” or “disorganized” is being attributed. For instance, in the Ammas- 
salik case, it is clear that there is economic and sometimes affectional cohesion 
between man and wife. Those two people are inherently required to form a dyad 
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for their mutual survival. Mirsky asserts that this is the maximum of codperative 
social forms found in the society—which Thalbitzer and the other ethnographers 
deny, pointing to the settlement being an extremely cohesive unit. But beyond the 
settlement all agree that no perduring social cohesion exists. 

Now, while one must reject Mirsky’s assertions concerning household and 
intra-settlement cohesion, the question may be asked whether her contention about 
lack of cohesion in Ammassalik society is correct if it is based on the lack of 
political and social unity among the various Ammassalik settlements scattered 
up and down the fjords of the region? In other words, does she have a case if she 
raises the question to the level of inter-community relations? 

It is asking a little too much to expect a political and social unity extending 
beyond the settlement here, considering the conditions of sparse population, isola- 
tion, distance, and unique economic problems which separate the various settle- 
ments. A common culture unites these people, but for all of them the significant 
social environment, that in which they are socialized, transact affairs, share and 
receive, rebuff and are rebuffed, praise and are praised, punish and are punished 
—in short, the social environment the actions of which affect the fabric of daily 
life—is the household-settlement. And this unit is quite cohesive and unified, 
according to Rasmussen, Thalbitzer, and Holm. To fail to find socio-political 
cohesion among the scattered settlements is perhaps an expectable failure based 
upon an artifact of the analyst, as also, it would appear, was the failure to find it 
even at the level of the household and family. 


Cornett Universrry 
Irnaca, New Yorx 





WHAT IS A CLASSIFICATORY KINSHIP TERM?* 
LESLIE A. WHITE 


EWIS H. MORGAN, the founder of the science of kinship,” classified all 

known kinship systems into two major categories which he called classificatory 
and descriptive.” The principal distinguishing characteristic, but not the only one, 
is that classificatory systems merge lineal and collateral relatives terminologically 
at certain points, whereas descriptive systems do not. 

Morgan’s classification was criticized and rejected by A. L. Kroeber in 1909 in 
his article, Classificatory Systems of Relationship.® The “difference between descrip- 
tive and classificatory systems,” he argued, “is subjective and superficial. . . . 
Judged from its own point of view, English is the less classificatory; looked at 
from the Indian point of view it is the more classificatory . . . regarded from a 
general and comparative point of view, neither system is more or less classifica- 
tory.”* He maintained that “cousin”—and even “brother”—are classificatory 
terms. “In short,” he argues, “the prevalent idea of the classificatory system breaks 
down entirely under analysis.”® 

It is Kroeber, however, not Morgan, who is being subjective when he declares 
that the distinction between classificatory and descriptive depends upon one’s 
point of view. The distinction that Morgan made, or rather recognized, was ob- 
jective: a system either merges lineal and collateral kin terminologically or it 
does not. 

Since 1909, but especially within the past twenty years or so, many anthropolo- 
gists have followed Kroeber in criticizing and rejecting Morgan’s category of 
classificatory systems. For the most part, they believe they have refuted Morgan 
by arguing that such terms as cousin, uncle, and aunt in the English system are 
classificatory terms. In 1922, Goldenweiser declared that “such terms as ‘uncle’ 
and ‘aunt’ are used in a classificatory way by ourselves”;® he repeated this state- 


* I wish to thank Marshall D. Sahlins, Robert Anderson, Gertrude E. Dole, and Robert 
Carneiro for helpful suggestions in the preparation of this paper. 

1 “Morgan’s unique distinction lies in literally creating the study of kinship systems as a 
branch of comparative sociology”: R. H. Lowie (The History of Ethnological Theory, New York, 
1937, p. 62). 

2 See his Systems of Consanguinity end Affinity of the Human Family (Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, vol. 17, Washington, 1871), pp. 12-13, 142-144 et passim. 

3 In Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 39, 1909, pp. 77-84. 

4 Kroeber, op. cit., pp. 80, 82. 

5 Idem, pp. 77, 80. 

6 A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (New York, 1922), p. 240. 
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ment fifteen years later in his Anthropology (p. 301). Tozzer: “Our system is 
classificatory in several instances as, for example, in the use of the word cousin.” 
Stern, a biographer of Morgan, agrees with Kroeber that cousin and uncle are 
classificatory terms." Penniman: “Our own system of nomenclature Morgan called 
the descriptive. But it is really classificatory. We speak of uncles and aunts and 
cousins without distinguishing the side of the family. . . .”* He repeats this 
statement in the second and revised edition of A Hundred Years of Anthropology 
(1952, p. 165). Piddington observes that “classificatory terms are those which 
refer to more than one type of relationship, for example, ‘aunt’ . . . ‘cousin’ in 
our own system.” *® Gillin states that “in our own system aunt, uncle, and cousin 
are classificatory terms.” '' Hoebel: “. . . we also use certain classificatory terms, 
such as cousin, uncle. . . .”'* 

Murdock rejects Morgan’s thesis that classificatory systems are characteristic 
of primitive tribes, descriptive systems of civil societies. With the exception of a 
few African societies, he says, “every known kinship system is classificatory. . . . 
The systems of western Europe, including our own, employ classificatory terms 
at least as freely as do those of the average primitive tribe . . . in our own system, 
FaBr and MoBr are grouped under one classificatory term. . . .”** 

But Murdock uses his own definition of “classificatory,” not Morgan’s. “A 
classificatory term,” he says, “is one that applies to persons of two or more kinship 


categories, as these are defined by generation, sex, and genealogical connection. 
Thus, in English, ‘grandfather’ includes both the father’s father and the mother’s 
father; ‘aunt’ denotes a sister of either parent. . . .”** Instead of using the term 
“descriptive,” Murdock uses “denotative”: “A denotative term is one which 
applies only to relatives in a single kinship category as defined by generation, sex, 


and genealogical connection.” *® 


Murdock’s distinction between descriptive, or denotative, and classificatory is 





7 A.M. Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continuities (New York, 1925), p. 140. 

8 Bernhard J. Stern, Lewis H. Morgan: Social Evolutionist (Chicago, 1931), p. 94. 

9 T. K. Penniman, A Hundred Years of Anthropology (New York, 1936), p. 165. In the 
very next sentence, however, he refers to Notes and Queries on Anthropology which gives the 
same distinction between classificatory and descriptive that Morgan made. 

10 Ralph Piddington, Introduction to Social Anthropology (Edinburgh and London, 1950), 
vol. 1, p. 122. 

11 John Gillin, The Ways of Men (New York, 1948), p. 431. 

12 E. Adamson Hoebel, Man in the Primitive World (New York, 1949), p. 250. Earlier on 
the same page, however, he says that systems in which “merging is predominant are called classi- 
ficatory systems. . . .” 

13 George P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), pp. 100, 142. 

14 Idem, p. 99. 

15 Ibid. 
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a valid and useful one, but it is not the one that Morgan made. His use of these 
terms has obscured Morgan’s distinction and has therefore confused the whole 
issue. And this has been as unnecessary as it has been unfortunate. 

The position of Lowie, one of the foremost students of kinship among Amer- 
ican anthropologists, is rather curious. In one of his earliest, and again in one of 
his latest, publications dealing with kinship he sees clearly what Morgan meant 
by classificatory and descriptive, but in several intermediate publications he ob- 
scures or distorts Morgan’s meaning. Thus, in Exogamy and the Classificatory 
System of Relationship,"* he said “. . . what impressed him [Morgan] above all 
was the abeyance of the rule that collateral shall be distinguished from lineal 
relatives. This, then, forms the core of Morgan’s concept . . .” (emphasis ours). 
And, in Social Organization’ he remarked: “. . . the purport of his [Morgan’s]} 
dichotomy [between classificatory and descriptive} seems clear enough. . . . In 
the classificatory systems . . . the line of cleavage between lineal and collateral, 
immediate and remoter kinsfolk, is partly or wholly blurred” (emphasis ours). 
But in Historical and Sociological Interpretations of Kinship Terminologies,'* 
Lowie speaks of “classificatory terms (in an etymological sense) . . . like our 
own ‘cousin’ and ‘uncle’. . . .” In Culture and Ethnology’® he said, “objectively 
considered, even descriptive terminologies are classificatory. . . .” In Relationship 
Terms*® he sides with Kroeber in regarding cousin, aunt, and uncle as classifica- 
tory terms because “they range consanguinei into large classes.” In 1936, in Lewis 
H. Morgan in Historical Perspective, he again cites Kroeber who “has urged that 
English and related tongues are not devoid of classificatory terms, such as ‘cousin’. 
. .. ” And in the following year, in The History of Ethnological Theory, he said 
that “Kroeber has rightly urged [sic] that Indo-European languages are not 
lacking in classificatory terms, such as ‘cousin’.””** 

One might suppose that a fact as obvious as that cousin or uncle designates 
more than one specific kind of relationship might have been noted by Morgan 
during the ten years that he worked intensively on kinship systems,”* but it ap- 

16 American Anthropologist, vol. 17, pp. 223-239, 1915, p. 227. 

17 New York, 1948, pp. 61-62. 

18 Holmes Anniversary Volume (Washington, 1916), p. 299. 

19 New York, 1917, p. 108. 

20 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 19, 1929, p. 84. 

21 Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber (Berkeley, 1936), p. 178; History 
of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), p. 64. 

22 See How Morgan Came to Write Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity (Leslie A. 
White, ed., Papers, Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, vol. 42, pp. 257-268, 1957) ; 
also, Leslie A. White, The Correspondence between Lewis Henry Morgan and Joseph Henry 
(University of Rochester Library Bulletin, vol. 12, no. 2, pp. 17-22, 1957). 
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pears to have been tacitly assumed either that this did not occur to him or that he 
was incapable of appreciating its significance. 

Actually, of course, Morgan was well aware of the use and scope of such 
terms as cousin, uncle, and aunt. In Systems ke defined the descriptive system as 
one in which “the collateral lines are maintained distinct and perpetually divergent 
from the lineal. . . . This divergence is one of the characteristics of the de- 
scriptive system” (p. 13; emphasis ours). “On the contrary, in [the classificatory 
system }, the several collateral lines, near and remote, are finally brought into, and 
merged in the lineal line. . . . This mergence is, in like manner, one of the char- 
acteristics of the classificatory system” (p. 13; emphasis ours). He makes this 
distinction again on pp. 142-144, and elsewhere, in Systems. 

Morgan observed that there is a “partial classification of kindred” in the 
descriptive system, e.g., use of cousin to designate children of parents’ siblings, 
but notes that this is “in harmony with the principles of the descriptive form . . . 
and that it is founded upon conceptions entirely dissimilar from those which govern 
in the classificatory form” (Systems, p. 12; emphasis ours.) My “father’s brother’s 
son, my father’s sister’s son, my mother’s brother’s son, and my mother’s sister’s 
son are placed upon an equality by a similar generalization [as in the case of the 
term uncle}, and the relationship is expressed by the term cousin. They stand to 
me in the same degree of nearness, but they are related to me in four different 
ways” (Systems, p. 12). 

Cousin, uncle, and aunt are not classificatory terms in Morgan’s sense because 
they do not merge lineal and collateral relatives. It is of course true that these 
terms designate different specific kinds of genealogical relationships.** “Cousin” 
designates my father’s brother’s son or daughter, my mother’s brother’s son or 
daughter, and so on. Similarly, my uncle is either my father’s or my mother’s 
brother. But these different kinds of specific genealogical relationships can be 
reduced to a single general kind: all cousins are children of siblings of parents; 
an uncle is a male sibling of a parent. And there is no merging of lineal and col- 
lateral kindred in the use of these terms. A classificatory term, as Morgan de- 
fined and used this concept, is one that embraces a plural number of specific 
relationships which cannot be reduced to a single kind of genealogical connection. 
Thus, in the Crow system for example, “father” designates (1) male parent, (2) 
male parent’s male siblings, (3) son of father’s sister, (4) father’s sister’s daugh- 
ter’s son, and so on, and we cannot reduce them—as in the case of “cousin” —to 
one general kind of genealogical relationship. And, lineal and collateral kin are 
merged in this term. 

23 This is what Murdock means by classificatory. 
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Some anthropologists say that if a kinship term designates one person it is 
descriptive; if it designates a plural number, or a group, it is classificatory. Thus 
Keesing defines a descriptive term as one which “refers to one specific relative, as 
‘husband,’ ‘father.’ A classificatory term covers a group or class of kinsmen 
standing in the same relation” such as “aunt.”** Reichard remarks that “when a 
number of persons are included in a single term, the terms are often said to be 
‘classificatory’ kin terms.” *° 

Those who define a classificatory term as one which designates a plural num- 
ber of relatives, such as cousin, fail to see that terms like “mother” or “husband,” 
even though they designate only one individual at a time in our society, are like- 
wise classificatory in the sense in which they are using this word. A class need not 
have several members; it may have only one.*® God is in a class by Himself in a 
monotheistic system; “mother,” “wife,” is in a class by herself in a monogamic 
society. In a non-Morganian sense, “mother,” even in the biological sense, is just 
as much a classificatory device as “cousin.” 

This conclusion, to which a simple process of reasoning leads us, is finally 


coming to be recognized. In a recent article, Edmonson has observed:** 


It may be worth remarking that a term cannot be precisely descriptive until it has 
specified every person by relationship and attribute, e.g., “man’s mother’s older 
brother’s daughter younger than Ego.” Any other type of term must be considered 
as in some measure “classificatory,” since it must group together sets of relatives who 
would be distinguished in some system of terminology. 


But Edmonson does not go far enough. In a logical sense, a term meaning 
“man’s mother’s older brother’s daughter younger than Ego” is a classificatory 
term, also. In a non-Morganian, logical sense—which is the sense in which those 
who have “refuted” Morgan, by pointing out that “cousin” and “uncle” are 
“classificatory” terms, have been using the word classificatory—every kinship 
term is a classificatory device. 

The reductio ad absurdum will be reached, however, when these students recog- 
nize the fact that any noun is a classificatory device. “Fox” is the name of one 
class of animals; “mole” is the name of another; “teakettle” classifies one kind of 
utensil; “frying-pan,” another. 

24 Felix M. Keesing, Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1958), pp. 273, 427. 

25 Gladys A. Reichard, “Social Life” (in General Anthropology, Franz Boas, ed., New York, 

. 454. 
ee ge in logic, a class may have no members at all. 

27 Kinship Terms and Kinship Concepts (American Anthropologist, vol. 59, pp. 393-433, 

1957), pp. 396-397. 
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And so the science of kinship has degenerated in this respect from the funda- 
mental distinction noted and named by Morgan to a point where every kinship 
term, like any other noun, is a “classificatory” term—a rather empty and 
meaningless conclusion to come to! 

But, we hasten to add, not every anthropologist concerned with kinship has 
followed this course. There are some who understand full well the distinction that 
Morgan observed between systems that merge lineal and collateral relatives termi- 
nologically at some points and systems which do not, and they use Morgan’s 
terms, classificatory and descriptive, for these categories, respectively. Most notable 
among these is the late A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. As a matter of fact, we can think 
of relatively few who have not been students or co-workers of Radcliffe-Brown 
who today do follow Morgan’s distinction and terminology. We might cite Eg- 
gan** and Fortes*” as examples of those who follow Radcliffe-Brown and Morgan 
in this respect. And there are, of course, others. The sixth edition of Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology (London, 1951), “revised and rewritten by a com- 
mittee of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” de- 
fines a classificatory terminology as “one in which lineal relatives (father, son, 
etc.) are addressed or spoken of by terms which also apply to certain collateral 
relatives” (p. 77). 


The classificatory versus descriptive issue is not merely a verbal matter by any 
means; it is not simply an argument over the meaning and use of words. An 
important sociological problem is involved also. Classificatory and descriptive label 
fundamentally different kinds of kinship systems. And these, in turn, are corre- 
lated closely with fundamentally different kinds of social systems. Classificatory 
systems are found in primitive, preliterate cultures only, in societies organized 
upon the basis of kinship ties. Civil societies are characterized by descriptive sys- 
tems, but some relatively primitive, or uncivilized, peoples have descriptive, or 
near descriptive systems.*” There is a vast difference between societies tribally 
organized upon the basis of kinship, such as the Seneca-Iroquois, for example, and 
civil societies organized upon the basis of property relations and territorial dis- 
tinctions (such as Athens under the constitution of Solon, or modern states). And 





28 Fred Eggan, The Social Organization of the Western Pueblos (Chicago, 1950), pp. 19, 
225, ete. 

29 Meyer Fortes, Radcliffe-Brown’s Contributions to the Study of Social Organization 
(British Journal of Sociology, vol. 6, pp. 16-30, 1955), p. 20. 

30 Eskimo kinship terminology has been cited as an example of a descriptive system among a 
primitive people. Burt their terminology merges collateral and lineal kin on both the second ascend- 
ing and the second descending generation levels. 
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the difference, as we have just indicated, is not merely one of degree; it is one of 
kind, also; a difference of principles is involved. Morgan pointed this out in 
Systems and in Ancient Society.*" In the course of social evolution, the transition 
from primitive society (“societas”) to modern, civilized society (“civitas”) was 
accompanied by a transition from classificatory to descriptive systems.*” The sig- 
nificance of these two kinds of kinship systems for the study of social systems and 
social evolution is obviously enormous, but it is not our purpose to discuss this 
here.** We wish merely to add that those who have obscured and rejected the 
fundamental distinction made by Morgan have, by so doing, diverted attention 
from some very important problems of ethnology in general and of social 
organization in particular. 


Why has this important distinction been obscured in recent decades? Anthro- 
pologists of Morgan’s day and for a generation thereafter—Lubbock, Maine, 
Bachofen, McLennan, Lang, and others—were quite conversant with the im- 
portant discovery that Morgan had made. It is interesting to note, too, that 
Charles Darwin discusses the classificatory system with clarity and comprehension 
in The Descent of Man.** Early in the present century we find W. H. R. Rivers 
quite familiar with the distinction between classificatory and descriptive.*° In The 
Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America® Leslie Spier notes that 


Morgan is “impressed with the merging of lineal and collateral relatives,” but he is 





31 Sir Henry Maine also distinguished between societies based upon kinship and those 
organized upon the basis of territorial, i.e. impersonal, relations. See his Ancient Law (3rd Amer- 
ican ed., New York, 1888), pp. 124-126; also, Lectures on the Early History of Institutions (New 
York, 1875), pp. 213-214. 

32 “Indeed, we may agree with Morgan that the passage from lower forms of civilization to 
higher forms such as our own was essentially a passage from society based on kinship to the state 
based on political organization” (A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Some Problems of Bantu Sociology, in 
Bantu Studies, vol. 1, pp. 38-46, 1922, pp. 40-41). 

Kroeber has remarked that in the evolution of kinship in China “a kinship nomenclature 
of the ‘descriptive’ type” was developed “presumably in association with the transition from a 
lower or barbaric to a higher or ‘civilized’ stage of culture” (Process in the Chinese Kinship 
System, American Anthropologist, vol. 35, pp. 151-157, 1933, p. 157). 

33 We have treated it at some length in Chapter 6, “Kinship,” in our forthcoming book, 
The Evolution of Culture (McGraw-Hill Book Co., in press) . 

34 2nd revised edition, New York, J. A. Hill & Co., 1904, vol. 2, ch. 20, pp. 293-294. 

35 See his essay, “On the Origin of the Classificatory System of Relationship” (in Anthro- 
pological Essays Presented to Edward Burnett Tylor, by H. Balfour, et al., Oxford, 1907), 
reprinted in Rivers, Social Organization (W. J. Perry, ed., New York, 1924); also, his Kinship 
and Social Organisation (London, 1914), and his article, “Kinship” (in Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, James Hastings, ed., vol. 7, New York, 1914). 

36 University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 69-88, 1925), 
p. 80. 
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not concerned at that point with the concept “classificatory” as such. But since 1920 
it is not easy to find an appreciation of this distinction outside the circle of 
Radcliffe-Brown’s students and co-workers. 

Radcliffe-Brown has suggested an answer to the question raised in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. “What Morgan meant by this term [i.e., classificatory] is 
quite clear from his writings,” he says, “but his definition is often ignored, per- 
haps because people do not bother to read him.” ** Radin has told us that “to all 
Boas’ disciples Morgan has since remained anathema and unread.” ** 

Morgan’s choice of terms with which to label his two great categories of kin- 
ship systems, classificatory and descriptive, has been criticized. Lowie has argued 
that they “do not relate to the same logical universe, hence are not complementary 
terms. ‘Classificatory’ relates to the number of individuals defined, ‘descriptive’ to 
the technique of defining a relationship. . . . The antithesis to ‘classificatory’ is 
the concept ‘individualizing’ . . .”** Rivers, too, found Morgan’s terminology 
unsatisfactory and proposed alternative terms such as “family” and “clan” sys- 
tems.*® Kroeber regards the term “classificatory” as “unfortunate,” and adds that 
“Lowie’s point that classificatory and descriptive are logically not complementary” 
is an “important” one.** 

We may conclude by paraphrasing a passage from Radcliffe-Brown’s essay, 
The Study of Kinship Systems (p. 7), making it apply to both of Morgan’s 
terms, however, instead of merely to “classificatory”: Doubtless “classificatory” 


and “descriptive” are not the ideal terms; but they have been long in use and no 
better terms have been suggested, though others have been put forward. 


University or Mictican 
Ann Arsor, MICHIGAN 





37 Radcliffe-Brown, The Study of Kinship Systems (Journal, Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute, vol. 71, pp. 1-18, 1941), p. 7. 

38 Paul Radin, The Mind of Primitive Man (The New Republic, vol. 98, pp. 300-303, 
1939), p. 303. This is something of an exaggeration of course. But it is difficult to understand 
how one who has read as far as p. 14 of Systems could have protested that “cousin and uncle are 
classificatory terms.” 

39 Article “Relationship Terms” (in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1929), p. 84. Lowie 
made the same point in A Note on Relationship Terminologies (American Anthropologist, vol. 30, 
pp. 263-267, 1928), p. 264. 

40 Article “Kinship” (in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 7, p. 701). 

41 “Notes” (in The Nature of Culture, Chicago, 1952), p. 421. 





THE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND CUTTING TOOLS 
OF BEGEMDER AND SEMYEN, ETHIOPIA’ 


FREDERICK J. SIMOONS 


EGEMDER AND SEMYEN? is a province in northwest Ethiopia. Its 

boundaries extend from the cool, well-watered Ethiopian Plateau into the hot 
arid lowlands of the Sudan border. It is separated from Godjam Province to the 
south in large part by Lake T’ana and the spectacular valley of the Blue Nile 
(Abbai) , and in the north and east from Tigre and Wollo Provinces and Eritrea 
by the deep gorge of the Tekezzay River, a tributary of the Atbara (see map, 
Fig. 1). The plateau in Begemder and Semyen averages 7000 feet elevation; there 
are considerable sections over 9000 and the highest point is 15,158 feet. Above 
5500 feet the plateau is a pleasant grassland checkered with fields of cereals 
and pulses and dotted with agricultural hamlets and villages, each with its herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats, its donkeys, horses, and mules. The lowland regions 
below 5500 feet, by contrast, are hot and arid, disease-ridden and sparsely settled, 
a land in which goats and sheep thrive, but where the other herd animals of the 
plateau do not do well. 

Northern Ethiopia was invaded and settled by Semitic-speaking peoples from 
South Arabia from 1000 to 400 B.C. The Semites settled among the Negro and 
Cushitic-speaking inhabitants of the area, either absorbing them or pushing them 
southward or into inhospitable sections. Eventually the Semites divided into several 
language groups, the largest of which is the Amhara who today constitute the 
majority and leading group of Begemder and Semyen. The Amhara are Christians, 
though there are both native Moslems and Jews (Falasha) whose mother tongue 
is Amharic. Still surviving in Begemder and Semyen are three isolated groups 
who speak the Agow language of the Cushitic family: these groups are the Agow 

1 Grateful acknowledgement is made to the Board of Overseas Training and Research of the 
Ford Foundation which supported my year of field work in Ethiopia and to the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation and the Emmanuel S. Heller Scholarship at the University of California which aided 
subsequent library work for the dissertation from which the material for this article was drawn. 

2 I have followed C. H. Walker and Alone and Stokes in writing Amharic words, as well 
as the words of other Ethiopian languages, in roman characters, which will enable the English 
reader to approximate their actual pronunciation. Place names in common English use, such as 
“Gondar,” are ordinarily spelled according to English usage. For other words, consonants are 
generally pronounced as in English: the g is hard as in go; gn is like the Spanish fi or the French 
gn; the consonants ch, k, p, and ¢ are pronounced as in English, but they also have explosive forms 
which are indicated by an apostrophe following the consonant, as in T’ana and Ch’ilga. Vowels 
are pronounced as follows: ¢ usually as in father; ¢ as in let; i as in kill; i as in machine; o as in 
soft; u as in lunar. 
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of Sahalla in the northwest (see map), the K’amant of the Gondar and Ch’ilga 
region, and the Kumfel of the southwest. Along the Sudan border live the Negro 
Gumis tribe, inferior in political organization and material culture to both 
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Fic. 1. Map of Begemder and Semyen Province, Ethiopia, showing the relation of plateau 
and lowland. 


Semites and Cushites. Another small group of Negroes, members of the Hametsh 
tribe of the Sudan, have settled along the Kumfel, and are in the process of being 
absorbed. 

There are suggestions that striking changes may have been brought about in 
the agriculture of the Ethiopian Plateau by the Semitic invasions. Today, in its 
northern sections, which are occupied largely by Semitic-speaking peoples, cereals 
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such as wheat, barley, maize, sorghum, and t’eff (Eragrostis teff) and pulses such 
as peas, horse beans, and lentils are the dominant crops and the plow is the 
principal implement of field cultivation. The southern part of the Ethiopian 
Plateau, occupied largely by Cushites, on the other hand, is characterized by roots, 
tubers and, in some places, by the curious banana-like enset (Ensete edulis) , as well 
as cereals and pulses. There the hoe and digging stick are the main implements of 
field cultivation rather than the plow. Since both the enset and the roots and tubers 
of the southern highlands will apparently do well in much of the northern highland 




















Q' 
EA 


rs] 
Fic. 2. The plow. (The measurements on this and on all subsequent sketches are in 
centimeters.) 


and since the Amhara and most other Semites look down on enset-eaters and 
show little interest in cultivating either enset or roots and tubers, it has been 
suggested that they may have brought about changes in highland agriculture, 
with fields of cereals and pulses displacing roots, tubers, and the enset and with 
the plow displacing the hoe and digging stick as the principal implement of field 
cultivation. 

The agricultural implements of Begemder and Semyen® are, therefore, par- 
ticularly interesting because the region includes both Semites and Cushites and 
straddles the boundary between two sharply contrasting culture regions: the 
Middle East and Negro Africa. Moreover, much of the province is highland 

3 For a general study of Ethiopian agricultural implements see Giovanni Vitali and Enrico 


Bartolozzi, Strumenti agricoli indigeni dell Africa Orientale Italiana (Relazioni e mongrafie 
agrario-coloniali, no. 52, Florence: Regio Istituto Agronomico per I’Africa Italiana, 1939). 
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where temperate land crops and sedentary cultivation predominate but there are 
also considerable areas of lowland where drought-resistant sorghum, millets, and 
cotton are grown under systems of shifting cultivation. 


TOOLS OF TILLAGE 
Tue Plow 


In the highland, the most important implement of field preparation is the 
plow (Amharic: ye bere ik’a; Kumfel: birey kagh’; K’amant: bilte yirowa). As 
elsewhere in Ethiopia, the plow is a clumsy wooden affair (Fig. 2). It has a 
heavy wooden beam which is fastened to a cumbersome yoke with a leather strap. 
At the rear end of the beam is a hole through which passes a sturdy pole tipped 
with an iron plow blade. The pole and blade point forward toward the ground at 
a sharp angle and are supported by iron rings suspended from the beam and two 
wooden braces which are fastened to the rear of the beam. The plowman grasps 
the pole with his left hand, guiding it with deft movements of the arm and at the 
same time urges the oxen ahead with shouts and cracks of a bullwhip which he 





Key to Figure 2: Plow of Mariam Deber village, near Gondar. The farmer shaped the 
wooden parts of the plow and made the leather thongs (j, &) himself, but purchased the metal 
parts (f, i) from a Falasha (Jewish) smith who lives in his village. 


Plow Nomenclature 
Material of construction 
English name Ambaric name On plow sketched Alternate materials used in 
Mariam Deber 
plow asa ye bere ik’a 
whole or maresha 
yoke k’ember cachona acacia, eucalyptus, missana 
(Albizzia sassa) (Croton macrostachys) 
maneka ? weyra (Olea chrysophylla), 
kitkita (Dodonaea viscosa), 
checho (Nuxia congesta) 
mofer weyra eucalyptus 
(Olea chrysophylla) 
irf weyra — 
(Olea chrysophylla) 
maresha scrap iron 
diggir gaba weyra (Olea chrysophylla), acacia, 
(Zizyphus) missana (Croton macrostachys) 
tikkert ? weyra (Olea chrysophylla), kitkita 
(Dodonaea viscosa), checho 
(Nuxia congesta) 


. 


k’irfus scrap iron 
mirgut leather of cattle — 
mirhan leather of cattle —- 
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carries in his right hand. There are no special devices for transporting the plow to 
the field in Begemder and Semyen. It is dismantled and carried in sections by the 
farmer. The Ethiopian plow cuts the soil to depths of only a few inches. Because 
it has no mould-board, it scratches rather than turns over the soil. The fields of 
Begemder and Semyen are sometimes filled with boulders, but the plowmen are 
so skilled at maneuvering their plows that they seldom damage the iron plow 
points on the rocks. 

Everywhere in northwest Ethiopia the ox, because of its great strength, is pre- 
ferred for drawing the plow. The plow and the ox are so closely associated that 
the name for plow in Amharic* means “thing of oxen” (ye bere ik’a: ye-of, bere- 
oxen, ik’a-thing). With the coming of the rains, every farmer works hard to 
prepare his land for sowing and the countryside resounds with the shouts of plow- 
men, their shrill indrawn whistles, and the crack of their whips as they urge their 
oxen on. 

Farmers in the highland areas of Gaint and Semyen, where there are few oxen, 
sometimes use horses and mules for plowing on easily worked soils. It is said, how- 
ever, that horses and mules cannot readily be trained to the plow. Whereas one 
man can handle a pair of oxen in plowing, two men are needed when horses or 
mules are used, one man to lead the animals and the other to handle the plow. 

When plowing with oxen, which are of the humped zebu type, the yoke rests 
in front of the animal’s hump. The same type of yoke is used for both oxen and 
horses and mules. To simulate a hump on the latter two animals, either a leather 
bag of chaff is tied to the back of each animal for the yoke to rest against or, I am 
told, the yoke may be tied below the necks of the animals so that they push from 
the breast. Mules or horses are never hitched to the plow with oxen. I have not 
heard of donkeys being used for plowing in Begemder and Semyen. Cheesman® 
saw donkeys used for plowing in the Gum region of Godjam Province, though 
only after all the cattle had died. Coffin® more than a century ago observed two 
naked Negro (shank’illa) women in Wolkait district in northern Begemder and 
Semyen dragging a plow by means of straps over their shoulders and held by both 
hands, while a man steered it. These Negroes were plowing sandy soil but, even so, 
it seems that two women could barely provide enough force to pull the heavy 
Ethiopian plow. Such a situation may have been brought about by the unexpected 

4 The Amharic word maresha is also used to refer to the plow, but this word refers specifically 


to the plowshare. 

5 Robert E. Cheesman, Lake Tana and the Blue Nile (London: Macmillian and Co., 1936), 
p. 330. 

6 Nathaniel Pearce, The Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce (J. J. Halls, ed., 2 vols, 
London: Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 1831), vol. 1, p. 219. 
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death of plow-animals, but in that event it would seem much simpler to use the 
hoe or digging stick for cultivation. Besides being used for tilling the ground, the 
plow is used for covering newly broadcast seed and sometimes in the highland for 
digging irrigation and drainage ditches. If rocks are found in the path of these 
ditches, they are sometimes removed with the digging stick or, if they are very 
large, the entire pole and point of the plow is used to pry them out, with as many 
as four or five men providing leverage. 

In the lowland sections of Begemder and Semyen south of the important 
border town of Metemma, the plow has recently been introduced to the Gumis 
and Kumfel people by the Amhara, but it is not found in all villages along the 
Sudan border. Indeed, many Amhara settlers have given up the use of the plow 
in favor of the digging stick and hoe which are still typical of the border country. 
Probably the diffusion of the plow to the people of the Sudan border country and 
its continued use there by Amhara settlers have been hindered by the inability of 
cattle to survive the animal disease that prevails in the lowland. 

Before the plow was introduced to the border country, the lowland people 
sometimes bought cattle for slaughter from the Amhara of the highland. They 
did not, however, thresh their grains with oxen nor did they use cattle dung in 
making the floors of their threshing circles until they began to use the plow. 

Threshing wagons and threshing sledges are not found in either Ethiopia or in 


Negro Africa.’ Nor did I see anywhere in northwest Ethiopia the harrow, seed 
plow, or seed funnel. 


Tue Hos 


Types. The hoes of Begemder and Semyen (Figs. 3 and 4) have either iron 
points socket-hafted onto elbow-shaped wooden handles, or blades, some of which 
are flat edged and some pointed, usually socket-hafted in the same way. A few 
hoe blades, however, are hafted by driving the tang through the handle which 
sometimes is straight and sometimes crooked. I have seen no hoes made entirely 
of wood, nor hoes with the blades tied to the handles, although such hoes are wide- 
spread in Africa.* The most common hoes of Begemder and Semyen are the pointed 
hoes; those with pointed iron blades and those with iron-shod points (both are 
called mek’wofferia, a word derived from an Amharic verb meaning “to dig”). 
These two types of pointed hoes and their variations seem to be universal among 
the Amharic and Agow-speaking peoples of the region. 

7 Sture Lagercrantz, Contribution to the Ethnography of Africa (Studia Echnographica 
Upsaliensia, vol. 1, Upsala, 1950) , pp. 33, 38. 


8 Hermann Baumann, “Zur Morphologie des Afrikanischen Akerbaugerites” (in Koloniale 
Volkerkunde, Wiener Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, vol. 6, 1944), pp. 207-208. 
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Fic. 3. Hoes. a, Amhara hoe with iron-shod point (Amhara: mek’ wofferia), from Mariam 

Deber village near Gondar. 

6, Amhara hoe from Mecane Birhan, near Derasgie. Note that the point does not protrude be- 
yond the wood. 

c, Kumfel hoe from Yikaho village (Kumfel: gwaragh’). Note the small size of the point and 
its reversed position. 

d, Hoe with pointed blade from the Agow village of Silaszi (Agow: ch’ewaro). 

e, Hoe with pointed blade (mek’wofferia) from a Falasha hamlet in Weuleka village near 
Gondar. 
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Fic. 4. Hoes. a, The ¢’eba hoe of the Gumis, from Mermia village near Metemma. 
b, Flat-bladed hoe (Amhara: megodebya). 
c, K’amant tang-hafted hoe (K’amant: ch’ewaro) from Ch’ilga. This type of hoe is uncommon 
in Begemder and Semyen. 
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In the case of the hoe with the iron-shod point, the iron point fits closely over 
the wood, usually not protruding beyond it, but simply serving to reinforce it 
(Fig. 3b) , although occasionally a point is used which fits entirely around the wood 
(Fig. 3a). Hoes like the mek’wofferia with the pointed blade (Fig. 3e) , but smaller 
in size, are known in Amharic as mekotekotcha and are found from place to place 
in the highland. 

Among the K’amant of Ch’ilga I found a type of mek’wofferia with a pointed 
blade tang-hafted to a straight handle (Fig. 4c). This particular tool the K’amant 
called ch’ewaro. The more usual pointed blade socket-hafted mek’wofferia is 
known among the Agow of Sahalla as ch’ewaro and among the Kumfel as 
gwaragh’, terms which do not seem to be related to the Amharic word for these 
implements. The use of the same word, ch’ewaro, for similar digging tools by the 
two Cushitic-speaking groups, although they now live in rather widely separated 
areas, is not surprising. 

A third form of hoe, with a flat-edged blade, the megodebya (Fig. 4b) is found 
here and there. The megodebya is usually made from a dull ax or adze. A fourth 
form of hoe, the graceful t’eba (Fig. 4a), which has a thin, rather flat-edged blade 
tang-hafted at an angle to a crooked handle, is found only among the Gumis, and 
apparently is of Sudanese origin. 

Uses of Hoes. In the highland, both of the large pointed hoes, mek’wofferia, 
are used (1) for turning over the soil before sowing in places too steep for plowing, 
(2) for turning over the soil in garden plots too small for the plow to be used, 
(3) for weeding among such plants as maize, sorghum, Amharic cabbage (Brassica 
juncea?), and gesho (Rhamnus prinoides) , which have thick, heavy stalks, whether 
the plants grow in the garden or in the field, (4) for weeding and turning over 
the ground around perennial plants growing in the garden which otherwise would 
be damaged by plowing, (5) for digging up potatoes, shallots, and garlic in the 
garden, (6) for digging small holes to transplant small eucalyptus trees and gesho 
plants, (7) for breaking the edge of an irrigation ditch to allow irrigation water 
to flow into the field, and sometimes, (8) for planting squash and gourds. Among 
the Jewish (Falasha) people north of Gondar, I found that the mek’wofferia is 
used by women for digging chinkul, the mud and dung mixture which accumulates 
on the floor of the corral and which is burned for fuel. Though the hoe has been 
largely displaced in the highland by the plow for preparing the fields for sowing, 
it still is used for a great variety of tasks and is without question the most versatile 
of Ethiopian agricultural implements. Among the Kumfel people of K’wara on 
the other hand, the pointed hoe is not only versatile but it is the basic agricultural 
implement. It is used (1) by men and women for planting beans, squash, and 
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gourds, (2) for turning over the ground to cover the seed of grain after sowing 
it broadcast, and (3) for transplanting cayenne pepper plants where they are 
grown. It is never used by the Kumfel for weeding or any other purpose. 

The small pointed-blade hoe, the mekotecotcha, where it is found, is so gen- 
erally used for cutting down small weeds in the garden and maize plot that 
people are said to understand the term mekotecotcha to mean “turning over the 
weeds.” In the garden, the mek’wofferia sometimes is used first to kill the large 
weeds, then the mekotecotcha used for small weeds. Sometimes this small hoe is 
used to dig up gesho plants, grape vines, or eucalyptus for transplanting, but it 
is not generally used for planting seed nor for weeding grain fields. Women use 
it on rare occasions for planting squash and gourds in the garden. I have seen 
an old Italian bayonet used as a mekotecotcha, and also a solid strip of metal 
bent over and pointed at one end. 

The hoe with the flat-edged blade, the megodebya or doma (Fig. 4b), is much 
less common in the highland than the versatile hoes with pointed blades, and I 
did not see it at all in the Sahalla lowland nor along the Sudan border. Some- 
times this implement is made specifically for use as a hoe, but usually it is 
simply a dull adze or a dull ax with the blade turned so that it can be used as a 
hoe. The megodebya is used for levelling ground for the threshing circle and 


sometimes for weeding in the garden or even for cutting down brush in the field. 
It is ordinarily used by the men. 

The Gumis hoe with the flat-edged blade (Fig. 4a) is used by both men and 
women for weeding, cutting small brush, and for covering seed that is sown 
broadcast, such as nug, sesame, and finger millet. 


Tue Digeine Stick 


The digging stick is found everywhere in Begemder and Semyen. The most 
widespread type is a stick four or five feet long tipped by a socket-hafted pointed 
blade (Fig. 5a, c). This type of digging stick is found everywhere except among 
the Gumis and is known everywhere as ankassey. The ankassey blade is smaller, but 
almost identical in shape to the local plow-point. Moreover, the blade of this 
digging stick is identical in form with the blade of one type of large hoe (mek’- 
wofferia) and is often interchangeable with it. Near towns such as Gondar a new 
form of ankassey—a long bar of steel salvaged from Italian installations and given 
a point by filing or pounding—is in common use. 

In the highland, the digging stick is used for digging potatoes and the few 
other root crops as well as for digging holes for transplanting, for fence posts, and 
for house supports. In some places the ankassey is used for digging up boulders 
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which obstruct plowing and irrigation and drainage ditches, for digging clay for 
making pottery, for digging manure from the corral, and for making holes for 
planting seeds of squash and gourds in the garden. The ankassey is used by both 
men and women in planting, transplanting, and harvesting root crops, but only 
women use it for digging clay and manure and only men use it for digging up 
boulders and for house and fence construction. The digging stick is never used to 
prepare a field or garden for planting, nor is it ever used for weeding. The hoe, 
which in Begemder and Semyen is a much more versatile implement, is used for 














Fic. 5. Digging sticks. 24, Amhara digging stick. Note the similarity of the point and stick 
to the share and shaft of the plow. 
6, Gumis carrying stick (gumba) of Bodella village. 
c, Amhara digging stick. 


all these tasks. The Kumfel people use the ankassey for digging holes for con- 
struction, for digging graves, and sometimes for planting beans near the house; 
they do not use it for weeding or for preparing a field for plants. I am told that 
this tool is used among the Agow people of Sahalla only by the men and only for 
digging holes for house supports. It is, they say, never used for planting, trans- 
planting, harvesting, or any other form of digging. 

The Negro Gumis have a digging tool somewhat similar to the ankassey, 
called gumba (Fig. 5b). The gumba has a socketed iron point, unlike the 
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ankassey which has a pointed blade. Moreover, the gumba is not as long as the 
ankassey and its upper end is usually forked. The Gumis woman often carries a 
gumba when walking to the fields or when getting water. The forked end is said 
to be useful for killing snakes. The Gumis do not use the gumba in field cultiva- 
tion or for planting or harvesting, so it cannot properly be considered an agricul- 
tural implement. Instead, women use the gumba for digging holes for the platform 
on which the grinding stones rest and the men use it for digging holes for the poles 
used to support grain storage platforms in the field, and for digging holes for the 
supports of houses and sun shelters. The women do use the implement to dig one 
wild root called sensa, which is eaten only during times of food shortage. 

The uses to which the gumba is put suggest that it may have been a tool used 
originally by a gathering people to dig wild roots; its presence among the Gumis 
suggests that they may have been a hunting-gathering people in the not-too-distant 
past. Among the Gumis, the word ankassey is used, but it refers to one type of 
throwing spear and not to a digging implement. 

As one of their basic tools of cultivation, the Gumis people use a bamboo 
planting stick six or seven feet long. This tool, the siluka, was apparently intro- 
duced from the Sudan where it is still a common planting tool and is known by 
the same name. The siluka is not found among any other peoples in the Begemder 
lowland south of Metemma, nor in the highland areas. Even the Kumfel people, 
who may be of mixed Gumis-Agow origin, do not use the siluka. It is made simply 
by cutting one end of a bamboo pole so that it has a straight, flat edge; this digging 
edge is never hardened with fire and never tipped with iron. This planting stick 
is used by either men or women to gouge small holes in the field into which several 
seeds are dropped and covered by a swipe of the foot of a person following the 
digger. it is used neither in weeding, in harvesting, nor for anything other than 
planting maize, sorghum, beans, and sometimes cotton. Seeds of most other crops 
are sown broadcast. 

Nowhere in Begemder and Semyen is the digging stick used to prepare a field 
for the broadcast sowing of grain or to cover grain just broadcast. If we accept 
the assumption that the digging stick had its origin as a general-purpose tool used 
first by gatherers, then by root cultivators, and finally by grain farmers, it was 
probably at first used by the latter for planting grain in holes in much the same 
way it was used for planting root crops. The labor of planting individual grains 
may have suggested to some enterprising individual that broadcasting seed and 
covering it with soil would be a much simpler procedure. Then the difficulty of 
covering the seed with the digging stick would at once be apparent and the sub- 
stitution of the hoe for this task might easily have followed. Today, the Gumis 
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use the digging stick for planting seed and the hoe for covering broadcast seed, 
a procedure which seems to fit with the above hypothesis. Moreover, the high- 
landers with their almost exclusive emphasis on grain and broadcasting have given 
up the digging stick except for a few tasks, many of which are unrelated to agri- 
culture. It is true that the Gurage of central Ethiopia turn over the soil of an entire 
field with a peculiar, two-pronged digging stick, but this is exceptional, and the 
addition of an extra prong may in fact indicate that the ancient one-pronged form 
of digging stick was unsatisfactory for the job of turning over the soil of an 
entire field in preparation for sowing. 


HARVESTING AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Tue Sicxie 


The sickle of Begemder and Semyen (Amh: mach’id; Agow: mir; K’amant: 
avela; Gumis: goda) has a curved blade, either smooth or toothed, tang-hafted to 
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Fic. 6. Sickles and a hacking tool. ¢, Tool used for hacking branches of trees or brush, from 
the Agow village of Silaszi (Agow: gejim). 
6, Gumis sickle (Gumis: goda) , from Mermia village near Metemma. 
¢, Toothed sickle (Amhara: mach’id) from the Amhara village of Mariam Deber near Gondar. 
d, Kumfel sickle (Kumfel: gauda). 


a wooden handle (Fig. 6 b, c, d). Everywhere the principal use of the sickle is for 
harvesting grain in both field and garden. In the highland, harvesting in the field 
with the sickle is the work of men, although women sometimes use it in the garden 
to harvest maize or other crops. Among the Agow of Sahalla and among the 
Gumis and Kumfel, women as well as men often use the sickle in field harvesting. 
Besides its most important use in the grain harvest, the sickle is used for weeding 
in the fields and for cutting down wild oats or other wild grasses for animal feed 
or for thatch. On rare occasions the sickle is used for clearing brush or for digging 
up root crops or digging holes for transplanting, tasks for which it seems 
unsuitable. 

In most parts of highland Begemder and Semyen and in Sahalla people have 
another implement with a curved blade like the sickle but of more rugged con- 
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struction. This implement, the gedjemo in Amharic (Agow: gejim) (Fig. 6a), is 
not used in the highland for cultivation or harvest. Instead, men use it to hack off 
the smaller branches of trees and to cut down brush when clearing fields or 
gathering firewood. Sometimes a plowman carries a gedjemo to the field with him, 
using it when necessary to chop down brush that is in his way. The gedjemo is of 
interest here because of the similarity of this word to the Gumis word for their 
smooth-bladed sickle, goda, and to the Kumfel words for their sickles, goud, 
gouda, or goudi. Neither the Gumis, Kumfel, nor the Amhara from Alefa to 
Gorgora seem to have the hacking tool, gedjemo. Rather, these people sometimes 
use their sickles for cutting brush as well as for harvesting grains and cutting wild 
grasses. 
Axes anp ApzEs 

The axes and adzes of Begemder and Semyen have the same distinct func- 
tions that they have in the rest of the world, the ax for chopping and the adze for 
shaping wood. There is some overlapping in function, however, for occasionally 
the ax is used as an adze and the adze as an ax. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the axes and adzes is that the blade 
most commonly used is of the same form for both tools. It is attached at right 
angles to the handle when used for an adze and parallel to the handle when used 
for an ax (Figs. 7c and 8d). The commonly used adze and ax blades are also the 
same shape as the blade of the flat-edged blade hoe, megodebya, but usually smaller. 
Generally the villager will have two implements, one used exclusively as an ax and 
the other exclusively as an adze, although among the Agow of Silaszi and the 
K’amant of Ch’ilga I found in general use a combination ax-adze, called in Agow 
sekota and in K’amant sinkota. This ax-adze has a blade which is socket-hafted 
onto an elbow-shaped handle and can be removed readily to change its position. 

The usual type of adze blade is socket-hafted onto an elbow-shaped wooden 
handle (Fig. 8b, c, d) although sometimes ring-hafting onto a straight handle is 
done (Fig. 8a). 

The adze (Amh: metarebya) is used by men for shaping wooden objects such 
as mortars, chairs and doors, tool handles, and parts of the plow. On rare occa- 
sions it is used to cut down brush in grain fields and to cut firewood. 

In Ch’ilga some men keep a small, sharp sinkota just for shaping wood. 
The adze among the Gumis (ligidum) and Kumfel (akaltsey) is an implement 
distinct from the ax and is never to my knowledge used as an ax. 

There are three types of ax in Begemder and Semyen: (1) an ax whose blade 
is socket-hafted to an elbow-shaped handle. This is the common ax of highland 
Begemder and of the Sahalla Agow (Fig. 7c): (2) an ax whose blade is ring- 
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Fic. 7. Axes. 2, Gumis axe from Mermia village. 
6, Gumis ax (Gumis: lela) from Bodella village. 
c, Ax (Amhara: meterebya) whose blade is socket-hafted onto an elbow-shaped handle, from 
Weuleka village near Gondar. This is the common ax form. 
d, Kumfel ax (Kumfel: makai). Note the tang-hafting. 
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Fic. 8. Adzes. 2, Gumis adze, Mermia village near Metemma. 
6, Gumis adze, Bodella village. 
c, Kumfel adze, Yikaho village. 
d, Amhara adze, Mariam Deber village. 
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hafted to a straight handle (Fig. 7a, b). This ax I saw in use among the Gumis, 
K’amant, and in many parts of the highland occupied by the Amhara: (3) an ax 
in which the blade is tang-hafted to a straight handle (Fig. 7d). This ax I found 
only among the K’amant of Ch’ilga, the Kumfel, and the Hametsh of Camcamba. 
The ax, called meterebya by the Amhara, is used to split wood, to cut down trees, 
and to chop firewood. Heavy chopping is done by the men and the light chopping 
by the women. Occasionally the blade of a socket-hafted ax is turned at right 
angles to the handle and used for shaping wood, usually larger pieces of wood 
which need only rough shaping. 


WINNOWING IMPLEMENTS 


GENERAL 


In northwest Ethiopia grain is threshed at a threshing circle in the field either 
by driving oxen over it or by beating it with supple sticks which are discarded 
when the threshing is done. Winnowing is started by the men at the threshing 
circle while the threshing is going on. There are five common winnowing imple- 
ments found in various forms among most of the peoples of Begemder and 
Semyen. In the usual order of their use, they are: (1) a wooden pitchfork called 
mashin in Amharic, (2) a large wooden winnowing scoop called manka in Am- 
haric (the table spoon, apparently a recent introduction, is referred to as tinish 
manka or “small manka”), (3) a grass or wood brush, called metol in Amharic, 
(4) a skin fan, called maragevia in Amharic (from the Amharic verb maragev, 
meaning “to fan” [?]}) and (5) sieves and baskets. 


Tue PrrcnrorK 


The pitchfork is used not only as the first winnowing implement, but also to 
throw the heads of grain in front of the oxen when they are threshing. Often the 
man or boy who is driving the oxen around and around over the grain, carries a 
pitchfork over his shoulder, throwing additional heads of grain in front of the 
animals when necessary. Sometimes a companion works at one edge of the threshing 
circle with a pitchfork, throwing the threshed grain high into the air so that the 
wind will blow away the chaff and the grain will fall back onto the threshing 
circle. 

The usual forms of pitchfork are two or three pronged, shaped from a single 
branched piece of wood (Fig. 9a, b). I have heard of four-pronged and one- 
pronged pitching sticks. The latter are said to be preferred for winnowing flax 
and t’eff. 
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True Winnowine Scoop 


When only small quantities of grain are winnowed, the winnowing scoop is 
not ordinarily used. When larger amounts of grain are winnowed, the scoop is 
sometimes used alone and sometimes with the brush. In the latter case one man, 
using the scoop, throws the grain into the air and another, using the brush, sweeps 
the fallen grain lightly to remove more of the chaff. 

In the highland, winnowing scoops are large tools (Fig. 9c) and the winnower, 
when using such scoops, grasps the handle firmly with both hands. Among the 
Agow people of Silaszi, the large winnowing scoop of the highland is not known, 
but a small one-handed scoop made of light-weight wood is used for winnowing 
crops such as sorghum, haricot beans, and safflower seed. Small winnowing scoops 
are also used by the Kumfel of Yikaho village where they are called mukwa (Fig. 
9e), by the Hametsh of Camcamba, and by the Amhara of highland K’wara 
nearby. The winnowing scoop of the Gumis (Fig. 9d) is intermediate in size be- 
tween the small one just mentioned and the large scoop used by most Amhara. Its 
name among the Gumis, meuka or meka, is similar to names used for the scoop in 
the highland which may mean that the Gumis obtained this implement from the 
highland Ethiopians. 

Tue Brusn 

The third implement used in the winnowing process is the brush. The win- 
nowing brush is ordinarily made of wild grass or wheat stalks bound together at 
one end with rope, to form an implement which looks like a large whisk broom 
(Fig. 10, a, b). At Debre Tabor, I found a heavy brush made not of grass but of 
wood; boughs of thorn acacia, wild olive, and other woody plants are used for 
making these brushes. I have heard that in Gaint, at the extreme southeast corner 
of Begemder, there are three types of brush made of different materials and each 
used in winnowing different grains: a grass brush for small seeds such as t’eff, the 
oilseed nug (Guizotia abyssinica), flaxseed, and fenugreek, a brush made from the 
stalks of cabbage for medium-sized seeds, and a wooden brush for green peas, 
horse beans, and large seeds. 

Ordinarily, the brush is stored at home after the winnowing is done, to be used 
again the following season. Among the Agow of Sahalla and among the Amhara 
of the neighboring highland areas of Beyeda and Ambaras, as well as among the 
Gumis and Kumfel, however, the permanent, well-constructed form of brush is 
unknown. Instead, a rude, temporary implement (Agow: asilena; Kumfel: antuli) 
is made by gathering together a big handful of grass stalks and tying them with 
bark or rope. I have seen the Amhara and K’amant, too, use another type of 
makeshift brush made from a many-stemmed branch. 
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Fic. 9. Pitchforks and Winnowing Scoops. 4, Two-pronged pitchfork (Amhara: mashin), 
from the Amhara village of Mariam Deber near Gondar. 
6, Three-pronged pitchfork from Mariam Deber. 
c, Large winnowing scoop (Amhara: manka) from the Amhara village of Mariam Deber. 
d, Gumis winnowing scoop (Gumis: meuka) from Bodella village. 
e, Small winnowing scoop from the village of Camcamba used by the Hametsh people. 
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The sturdy grass brush found in most parts of the highland resembles closely 
the rude, temporary, grass-stalk brush and may have its origin in some such 
simple, temporary implement as this. The heavy wooden brush which I have seen 
only in the Debre Tabor area may be either a further elaboration of the grass 
brush which is used there side by side with it, or it may have its origin in the 
makeshift branch brush still used occasionally in Begemder and Semyen. 


10-6 —— 25 —s 
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Fig. 10. ¢, Winnowing brush (Amhara: metol) made of wheat straw used at the Amhara 
village of Mariam Deber. 
6, Winnowing brush (Gumis: atsaga) from the Gumis village of Bodella. 
c, Fan used for winnowing small-seeded grains. This fan (Amhara: maragevia) is from Mariam 
Deber. 


The Gumis name for the winnowing brush (atsaga) suggests an introduction 
from the highland since it is similar to the Sahalla Agow word asilena and the 
Kumfel word antuli, but quite different from the Sudanese word used at El Obeid, 
mogashasha, and the Arabic word democh’etima. 

The brush is used in winnowing to sweep lightly over the grain to remove 
chaff. Usually the brush is used for sweeping the grain at the same time or after 
it has been winnowed with the scoop. There are many local variations, however, 
and the brush may be used immediately after the pitchfork, it may be used at the 
same time as the fan, or, when neither scoop nor fan is used, it may be used after 
the grain has been winnowed by throwing it into the air by hand. 
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Tue Fan 


The fourth winnowing implement (Fig. 10c), the fan, is made by fastening a 
calf, cow, or goat skin to the inside of a supple stick bent into a U-shape. The fan 
is swung over the threshed and partially winnowed grain to blow more chaff away 
from the grain. In the highland the fan is always used for ¢’eff and in areas where 
t’eff cannot grow, the winnowing fan is often not found. Sometimes the fan is 
also used for flaxseed and for nug, but it is never used in the winnowing of wheat, 
barley, or other large grains. 

Among the Agow, the winnowing fan (Agow: mergey) is made of cattle hide 
held by strips of bark or leather to a wooden frame. The implement is slightly 
smaller and more rudely made than that of the highland people. The fan is not 
found among Gumis or Kumfel despite the fact that the latter two groups grow 
eff. Among the Kumfel ‘eff is winnowed using first the pitchfork, then the 
scoop and brush together and, finally, using a basket as a fan. 


Tue Steve anv Basket 


The final implement in the winnowing process is either a basket or sieve, which 
is made by the women and is used by them to separate the last bit of chaff from 
the grain. The sieve (Amharic and K’amant: wonfit; Agow: wateuy) is generally 


used for winnowing (eff only, though the women use it in the house to sift flour, 
cayenne pepper, and other things. Apparently the sieve is not found among 
Kumfel or Gumis. 


Winnowic Toot SUMMARY 


All of the tools of winnowing are not used for all grains nor used in precisely 
the same manner everywhere in Begemder and Semyen. Generally the pitchfork 
is used in threshing to throw grain in front of the animals, and, while the grain 
is being threshed, to throw it into the air, removing some of the chaff. Then the 
grain is worked over using the scoop and brush. For ¢’eff, and sometimes for flax- 
seed and nug, the fan is then used to fan away the chaff, but for other grains the 
basket or the sieve is used to remove the final bit of the chaff. 

The winnowing tools of the Gumis are apparently restricted to the wooden 
scoop and the brush which they use together. The Gumis use neither pitchfork, 
fan, sieve, nor basket in winnowing. In the winnowing of nug, however, Gumis 
women use a gourd cut in two to throw the seed into the air. 

The Kumfel use the pitchfork, the wooden scoop, the brush, and basket, an 
assortment of implements like that of the highland. The Hametsh people of 
Camcamba throw finger millet into the air by hand in winnowing it. Moreover, 
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they use a curious implement in winnowing small grains: their house doors of 
interwoven bamboo which are used as sieves through which the grain passes. 

In Yemen the wooden pitchfork and spoon are used in winnowing grain, in- 
dicating, perhaps, a South Arabian origin for these implements. The brush and 
fan are not used in Yemen, I am told. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The plow, almost always pulled by oxen, is the principal implement of field 
cultivation in the highland and interior lowlands of Begemder and Semyen, re- 
gions occupied by Semites and Cushites who practice sedentary cultivation. In 
the lowland along the Sudan border, where cattle are few or absent and where 
shifting cultivation dominates, the Negro Gumis and the Cushitic Kumfel use the 
planting stick and hoe as main implements in the field, the plow being altogether 
absent in some villages. The failure of the plow to displace planting stick and hoe 
in the Sudan borderlands may be due to the fact that animal disease hinders the 
keeping of cattle that are needed for drawing the plow. Even some Amhara settlers 
in the border country have given up the use of the plow. There is nothing in 
Begemder and Semyen to support the claim that the plow is peculiar to the 
Semites, for it is used by Semites and Cushites alike. It is quite possible that the 
plow long pre-dated the Semitic invasions of Ethiopia in 1000 BC and was widely 
used by the highland Cushites by that time. 

The striking things about the hoes, axes, adzes, and digging sticks of highland 
Begemder and Semyen are their versatility and diversity of form and the inter- 
changeability of the implements and their blades. Thus the flat-ended hoe, 
megodebya, is in some cases simply a dull ax; among the Agow and K’amant 
there is a combination ax-adze; even among the Amhara the blade of a socket- 
hafted ax may occasionally be turned at right angles to the handle and used for 
the rough shaping of wood; the pointed blade of the ankassey digging stick is 
identical in form with the point of the local plow and with that of the hoe with 
the pointed blade, mek’wofferia, and is often interchangeable with it. Not only 
can the implements not be clearly separated in form, but they overlap in function. 
The hoe, nevertheless, tends to be a chopping tool used for weeding, cutting 
brush, turning over soil, and digging shallow holes whereas the digging stick tends 
to be used for digging deeper holes needed for construction, for planting, and for 
harvesting roots and tubers. It is not used for weeding or turning over the soil. 

The winnowing implements of Begemder and Semyen include a wooden pitch- 
fork, a wooden winnowing scoop, a grass or wood brush, a skin fan, and sieves 
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and baskets. Such a diversity of winnowing implements is, to my knowledge, 
unmatched elsewhere in Africa. 

The above observations show clearly the South Arabian affinities of some 
northwest Ethiopian highland agricultural implements such as the plow and win- 
nowing implements and the African affinities of other agricultural tools such as 
the bamboo planting stick of the Gumis of the Sudan border. Detailed studies of 
Ethiopian, African, and South Arabian implements are necessary, however, 
before we can do more than establish these simple ties. 


Unrverstry or Wisconsin 
Mapison, Wisconsin 





THE DOMINANT CASTE IN A REGION OF CENTRAL INDIA? 
ADRIAN C. MAYER 


— RURAL SOCIETY is made up of a number of separate castes whose 
members are linked by economic, political, and ritual relations. Some writers 
have emphasized the interdependence of these castes, each being equally necessary 
to the society, however lowly it may be.* Others have stressed the pivotal position 
of a dominant caste group, one whose numerical, economic and political power is 
preponderant, and whose ritual status is also of high, if not the highest rank.* 
Such a caste group has the power to influence action in other castes, and to com- 
mand the loyalties of its fellow villagers though it is always, of course, dependent 
on them for certain services. Any solidarity of the village, it has been said, is the 
solidarity of the dominant caste group,* for this group constitutes the focal point 
of the village structure. 

This concept of caste dominance is not only important in an analysis of the 
caste system; it is also of obvious significance for the study of social and economic 
change. An assessment of the degree to which a caste is dominant in the various 
spheres of village life will lead to the study of that caste’s reactions to change and 
the concomitant alterations in its relations with the rest of the settlement. Instead 
of seeing changes affecting a series of interdependent relations (between all village 
caste groups) we focus our enquiry on the most important of the relations affected, 
those of the dominant caste with the rest of the village. 

This article analyzes the ways in which a single caste group can be said to be 
dominant in a village of central India. It also seeks to find out whether we can 
talk of a dominant caste at the inter-village and the State or Government level.° 
For writers have hitherto concerned. themselves with the dominant caste in a single 
village; and one would wish to know in how far the concept can be applied to a 
larger population. 





1 Research was carried out in Malwa, central India in 1954-56 on a Research Fellowship of 
the Australian National University, Canberra, to which acknowledgement is gratefully made. I 
also thank H. H. the Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur, Dr F. G. Bailey, Dr B. S. Cohn, and 
Sir Malcolm Darling for their comments on the draft of this paper. 

2 Nadel, 1954, p. 17. 

3 Srinivas, 1955, p. 18. 

4 Dumont and Pocock, 1957, p. 29. 

5 I use the word “State” in this article to denote the former administration of the Maharaja, 
and the term “Government” for the Ministerial rule which replaced it in 1948 with the accession 
of the Princely State to the Union of India. 
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Ramkheri is a village of 912 people, containing both Hindu castes and Muslims. 
At the apex of the ritual hierarchy is the Brahman caste group, and at the top of 
the ladder of secular power is the Rajput, a caste group of 118 people. It is the 
second largest caste in the village, being outnumbered only by 181 Khati residents. 
The latter are all settlers from the end of the last century. Rajputs, on the other 
hand, have been headmen (patel) of the village for an indeterminate number of 
generations, the headmanship being patrilineally hereditary, and carrying with it 
rent-free land. According to the inhabitants, the length of Rajput habitation is 
exceeded only by that of the Balais, who are held to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Malwa. 


POLITICAL POSITION OF THE RAJPUTS 


There are at present three Rajput headmen in Ramkheri, two being of one 
lineage. These headmen had considerable power in the period before the merger of 
Dewas Senior State (in which Ramkheri lay) with other Malwa Princely States 
into the Indian Union in 1948.° On the one hand, they were the main representa- 
tives of the State, bound by acts of personal fealty to the Maharaja. They col- 
lected the land tax, reported any breaches of law and order too serious to be 
handled informally by themselves and the village watchmen under their command, 
and acted as the link for any orders from State to villagers and for any complaint 
from villagers to State. 

On the other hand, they had unofficial positions of leadership. Theirs was the 
responsibility for initiating and controlling the major village festivals (the Naumi 
rites at Dasahra, the caura procession on the day after Divali, etc.) In the course 
of these duties as well as the entertainment of visiting State officials, the headmen 
had command over the labor of village servants, who held rent-free land in return 
for their work as drummer, cook, carpenter, sweeper, barber-factotum, potter, and 
messenger. 

Headmen tended also to be the primi inter pares of the influential men of the 
village. Sometimes they would summon what might be called a headman’s council, 
to discuss some order whose implementation was left by the State to the villagers 
(e.g. the recruitment of workers for compulsory labor) . On other occasions, serious 
disputes might be referred to them by people of other castes in the village. I have 
no evidence that Ramkheri inhabitants thought it to be disgraceful for a man to 





6 Seventeen and a half percent of the State’s villages were revocably granted by the Maharaja 
to nobles who were given their land tax as income. These men had no power to assess the tax, 
however, nor any civil or criminal jurisdiction by which they could dominate the village. Some 
are known to have taken an interest in village affairs, and in such cases the headman’s influence 
must have been to some extent superseded. 
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take a dispute to the official law courts;’ and though many of the cases taken to 
influential men were between people of different Ramkheri castes (e.g. quarrels 
over land or contracts of labor), I did not find a great many intra-caste disputes 
taken outside the caste. The main intra-caste quarrels referred to Rajputs or others 
appeared to concern compensation payable to a first husband by a man who had 
remarried (nathra) the absconding wife. This concerned caste members of two 
villages, and the talks were held in a tense atmosphere, in which the authority of 
powerful outsiders was welcomed. 

I must emphasize that not all the influential men of Ramkheri were headmen. 
Nor were they necessarily all Rajputs. As I was told, “In the old days, Gulab Singh 
and Ramchandra Khati ran the village with four or five other men.” Gulab Singh 
was not a headman, being a collateral of a Chauhan incumbent; and Ram- 
chandra was the second Khati to have come to Ramkheri, and so a senior immigrant. 
It is difficult to assess just how large a part was played by non-Rajputs in the arbi- 
tration councils of castes different from their own. For the tendency of the present 
generation is always to build up their ascendants into more influential men than 
they might actually have been. But it is clear that Rajputs provided most of the 
arbitrators, though this was not their exclusive role." 

The headman’s powers have changed since the inauguration of a Village Com- 
mittee (Gany Pancayat) in 1946, and so to a lesser extent has the position of the 
Rajput caste group. For the new body was given the responsibility for all public 
works in the village, and at first also the power to decide minor civil and criminal 
suits (this has now been transferred to the authority of a Justice Committee [ Nyay 
Pancayat] made up of representatives from a circle of villages). The headman 
retained for the moment his tax collecting powers; but these are now to be given 
to the Village Committee under projected legislation. And the headman will then 
be no more than a salaried official,® with the job of reporting breaches of the peace 
in the village. The Village Committee will have taken over his other duties, and 
will also see to the new development projects—e.g. the schemes for irrigation, 
codperatives, education, etc. 

The changes will not necessarily affect the position of the Rajputs in Ramkheri 
if they control the Village Committee just as they controlled the earlier adminis- 
trative machinery. This has so far been the case, and the two chief Committee 





7 Srinivas, 1955, p. 18. 

8 Headmen, and other Rajputs, might of course be rivals for the powers which accrued to 
their position, and through resulting factions affect the solidarity of the village. 

9 For his payment in the form of rent-free land has been abolished as it has been for all 


other village functionaries. 
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members are a Rajput and a Brahman. The latter has now taken on work in the 
town of Dewas, some seven miles away, and comes infrequently to the village. He 
provides the grounding of education needed to run such Committees—e.g. he can 
do the accounts and translate the ideas of the many circulars into village idiom.'® 
The Rajput is chairman (sarpanc) and provides the daily supervision of Com- 
mittee activities. He is not a headman, and these persons have slowly lost power 
in the three elections so far held for the Committee, until they are no longer 
represented. But the Rajput is still powerful. Though there has been a trend from 
hereditary towards elective authority in the village, Rajputs as a whole have so 
far managed to survive this change of context. 

In the same way, Rajputs maintain a top position in the fields of unofficial 
village activity, though here again it is weaker than before. The headmen continue 
to supervise and carry out the village festivals, and fulfill their annual duty to 
worship each of the forty-four shrines in the village on behalf of the whole popula- 
tion." Arbitration, too, is largely in the hands of Rajputs, especially the Village 
Committee chairman, though the influential men of Khati, Teli, Pinjara, and other 
castes may be approached to settle quarrels. 


ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE RAJPUTS 


Rajputs have the leading economic position in Ramkheri. Elsewhere, I have 
given a table of the per capita land holdings for each of the castes,"* and the 
Rajputs, with 21.76 acres per head, have nearly double the amount possessed by 
the next caste—the Gosain, with 14.06 acres—and more than twice the Khati aver- 
age of 10.07 acres per head. The difference is as great if only the average holding 
per land owner is calculated—-24.40 acres for Rajputs, as against 11.30 acres 
for Khatis. The Rajputs’ position is emphasized by the fact that they have 11 
tenancies, and the Khatis 9, of 52 tenancies let out during 1955-56. It is not 
surprising that the main landholders are also the main tenants, usually farming 
this land for a share of the harvest. For they have draught animals and equipment, 
and poor people with small holdings must often let their land to such tenants.'* 

Since land is the main source of wealth in this agricultural community, the 
Rajputs have been the richest caste. This is reflected in their ownership of livestock, 


10 For the need to do this, see Gumperz, 1957. 

11 But the Village Committee chairman supervised the 1955 worship of Sitala Mata. This 
occurs every twenty years or so, and draws a big crowd. Police are present, and the Village Com- 
mittee Chairman’s leadership emphasizes that he, rather than the headmen, is now seen by the 
authorities as the key villager. 

12 Mayer, 1956, p. 134. 

13 Legislation is being brought in to restrict the extent of these tenancies. 
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a major form of capital. Twenty-four Rajputs had 83 buffalos, bullocks, and cows, 
whereas 42 Khatis had only 103 animals, and 16 Balais had 21 animals." Hitherto, 
this preéminent agricultural position has given a corresponding command over 
various services and resources. Thus, Rajputs have often had too much land to 
cultivate themselves, and so have taken on laborers on an annual contract, paying 
partly in cash and partly in kind. Even now, the Rajputs with 11 of the 22 contract 
laborers in 1956-57 are the largest employers of this kind of workman. Such men 
are constantly at the disposal of their masters, helping in jobs around the house 
as well as in the field, and when the contract continues for several years they be- 
come quite close to their masters in spite of the frequently great differences in caste. 
Contract labor is now regarded as demeaning, but those workers who are on daily 
wages are also largely dependent on Rajputs. 

Rajputs have hitherto been the largest employers of the craftsmen (blacksmith, 
carpenter, oil-presser, cotton-carder) who maintained farming equipment and 
processed the village crops. Many of these people are paid in kind by farmers, tak- 
ing a fixed amount for each plough or set of equipment (saman). Before, Rajputs 
had most ploughs, but now the Khatis have an equal number. The latter do not 
cultivate as much land per plough, but payment is not scaled to the area of holding, 
but rather to the maintenance needed on the equipment, which is the same. Some 
craftsmen thus derive as much income from Khatis as they do from Rajputs—and 
such people as the barber get more from the former (being paid by the head) . 

Individually, there were and are men of other castes as rich as most Rajputs; 
and some small caste groups (notably the Gosain) may have as high an overall 
economic level too. New avenues of income are also threatening the place of land 
as the main source of wealth. In particular, Government service brings in a steady 
income which is not affected by vagaries in the harvest. Thus, the Teli caste group 
comprises 7 adult men, of whom 3 are village accountants *® as well as farmers with 
enough land to supply their household needs. Rajputs are not first in these spheres. 
Their proportion of literates is low (47% as compared with the Teli 100°) and 
no Rajput has yet taken up urban employment. This is important in the present 
situation of intense Government interest in the villages. 

Rajputs, then, do not dominate all economic activities. They tend to spend 
more lavishly, it is true—to give larger feasts than others, and to ask more villagers 
outside their own caste than do other caste groups. Their payments to the people 
needed at ceremonies (e.g. the priest and barber at a wedding) also are higher than 
those made by other castes. A Nai, for instance, said he was paid a flat rate of 





14 This is based on a random sample of two-thirds of each caste group. 
15 I learn that two others have become schoolmasters since my stay. 
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Rs. 8 by all Khatis for his services as general factotum at weddings, whereas the 
Rajputs paid according to their status, the headman giving up to Rs. 25. 

Against this must be set the fact that Rajputs, as well as other wealthier castes, 
make their purchases in Dewas, rather than in the two small shops in Ramkheri. 
This they do because it is slightly cheaper to buy in the larger stores and bring 
the goods back to the village oneself (hence it is only the wealthy with bullock 
carts who can do this), and there is also more choice of goods in the town. Much 
money which might otherwise be spent in the village therefore flows into the town. 
Rajputs are also little engaged in money-lending which, again, is mostly carried 
on in Dewas by large money-lenders, or more recently by the Government-sponsored 
Coéperative Banks. The money-lending that exists in Ramkheri is in the hands 
of the middle-ranking people—Khati farmers with enough surplus to make a few 
loans of Rs. 50 or Rs. 100, and the aforesaid Teli village accountants who are 
aided in this business by their knowledge of figures. 


THE RITUAL POSITION OF THE RAJPUTS 


The ritual status of the Rajputs is related to a village caste hierarchy defined 
by various activities—occupation, commensal rules of diet and eating, etc.’® Here 
the Rajputs are one of a number of castes between which there is commensal free- 


dom. The Rajput, Nai, Kumhar, Kumawat, Jat, Gujar, Kalota, Gosain, and some 
subcastes of the Ahir and Gari can all eat kacca food (over which restrictions are 
strongest) from each other, sitting in the same line (pangat). This is unique in 
the commensal relations of Ramkheri, where all other castes have asymmetrical 
relations of higher and lower or, if they are “equal” because neither will eat from 
the other, must sit in separate lines when eating food cooked by a third caste from 
which both are allowed to eat.’* The Rajputs and their allied’* castes stand at the 
head of one branch of the hierarchy which splits into two sections immediately 
below the topmost caste, the Brahman. In the other branch the largest Ramkheri 
caste is the Khati. Castes in each branch smoke with each other, and drink water 
from each other’s vessels, but do not in Ramkheri eat from each other, or in the 





16 See Mayer, 1956, for a longer account of this hierarchy. 

17 There can be considerable variation of commensal rules within quite small areas, and I 
cannot say how far the existence of this allied caste relation extends. I hope to consider elsewhere 
the position of the subcaste as a factor of differential behavior. But I do not think that any differ- 
ences would substantially alter this account. 

18 Ibbetson (1916, pp. 161-163) has already used this term, though in a rather different 
sense from the one I propose. He classes as castes allied to the Rajputs those with which the latter 
intermarry, and which in occupation and customs, etc. are really a lower class of Rajputs. I will 
use the word to refer to quite separate castes, which act together with Rajputs on certain occasions. 
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same line. These branches and the Brahman together form the upper (uttam) 
castes; below are the lower (madhyam or nic) castes. These have no reciprocal 
commensal relations with any upper caste, and most will take food from a fair 
number of the upper castes of both branches. On the whole the lower castes have 
closer links with the Rajput branch, however. 

The main distinction between the two branches of the upper castes is that the 
Rajputs, etc., are carnivorous and the Khatis and others of their branch are vege- 
tarian. To eat meat is ritually polluting according to orthodox views, and the 
Rajputs should therefore be considered lower than Khatis, Sutars, etc. But the 
dominant position of meat-eating castes over the province of Malwa has meant 
that the Rajputs had the same habits as the most powerful governing castes of 
former times, and this to some extent cancelled out the ritual distinction. 

The general feeling in favor of meat-eating was not only created by the personal 
habits of the ruling castes. It stemmed from the activities of a majority of the 
village—for all the lower castes were meat-eaters—both in customary procedure 
and in ritual acts. Thus, the headmen made obeisance to the village shrines at the 
annual Dasahra testival; and they at the same time sacrificed goats to the three 
major shrines on behalf of the village, and later killed a goat under the State flag. 
Again, worship of the Smallpox Goddess (Sitala Mata) provided the only occasion 
when the entire village worshipped, household by household, at the same time; 
and on that occasion all carnivorous households sacrificed a goat at the Goddess’s 
shrine in the main village square. 

The change at the top from a Government of meat-eating Marathas and Raj- 
puts (during the State days) to one with an important element of vegetarian Min- 
isters (Mahajans, Jains, etc.) has had its effect in the village.’® The national flag 
is now honored with the breaking of a coconut, and at a recent Smallpox Goddess 
worship Ramkheri people were forbidden to kill goats at the shrine and had to 
satisfy themselves with the hope that a sacrifice in the backyard would placate 
the Goddess. In part this has meant a lessening of Rajput influence, since it is 
their values which are being weakened. In part, however, Rajputs are adapting 
themselves to this change. The Rajput chairman of the Village Committee is a 
vegetarian, for example, the first of his caste in the village, and it was he who 
forbade the animal sacrifices. 

Rajput behavior is marked by wide reciprocal commensal relations, an ideal 





19 The swing in favor of vegetarianism is not so simply explained, of course. The strengthen- 
ing of certain Hindu values (exemplified in the anti-cow-slaughter campaign), the effect of 
Mahatma Gandhi's teaching and many other factors are involved. But the change of attitude of 
the men in political control is, to the villagers, the most vivid manifestation of the change. 
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pattern of large expenses on all feasts, and a general inclination towards “extro- 
vert” behavior and towards dropping any private work when there is public activity 
going on (e.g. a dispute, the visit of an official). The Khatis, on the other hand, 
lay more emphasis on exclusivity of commensal habits and purity, on thrift and 
constancy to work. These observations might well have to be modified in other 
villages. For Khatis headmen, in their turn, may be less thrifty and self-centered, 
partly because greater wealth allows it, and partly because their official duties as 
headmen demand it. The behavior of a village caste group may, in fact, be found 
to vary with the responsibilities (and dominance) it has in the village. 

In Ramkheri, at least, it is the Rajputs who take a greater part in village life, 
and who are the objects of emulation for any of the lower castes aspiring to rise 
in the hierarchy. They are the political leaders of the village, both in the old role 
of headmen, and so far in the new context of elected Village Committees. They 
are the major land holders in a community where land brings both wealth and 
prestige; and this does much to counteract the fact that their position as patrons 
of laborers and craftsmen is no longer unequalled, that they buy largely outside 
Ramkheri, and that they do not lend much money to other villagers. Ritually, they 
are not at the top, and their status vis-d-vis the Khatis is disputable. But as the 
principal meat-eating caste their habits are followed by a majority of the village 
population. 

The fields into which this account has been divided—economic, ritual and 
political—are not, of course, separable for any one caste’s position. It would be 
impossible for any caste to have a dominant position in the village through one of 
these activities alone. Take the Brahmans in Ramkheri.*° They are at the top of 
the ritual scale, but are not very wealthy, and have never taken a leading part in 
the political side of village activities. They could not be called dominant members 
of the village, and they are not to the fore in matters where village leadership is 
needed. They may represent values which in some contexts make them dominant, 
but this is not the same thing as the all-round dominance possessed by the Raj- 
puts.*? Again, a wealthy person who used formerly to make loans to villagers lost 
this money precisely through not having political influence to mobilize village 
opinion against those who refused to repay. Dominance is a descriptive concept 
which brings together the various kinds of superordination in village inter-caste 
relations. 


20 I exclude the Brahman member of the Village Committee, who no longer resides in the 
village, and whose newly acquired power is thereby to a great extent separated from his caste group 


as a whole. 
21 Cf. Dumont and Pocock, 1957, p. 33 for the distinction between the dominant caste’s 


and the Brahmans influence over the village (where Brahmans are not influential in both ways). 








DOMINANT CASTE 
THE POSITION OF RAJPUTS IN THE REGION 


I now turn to the position of Rajputs in the surrounding villages of Dewas 
Senior State, and in the State’s administration.** Ramkheri lay until 1948 in Dewas 
Senior, a State formed in 1728 by two brothers of the Maratha Ponwar clan, who 
had come north as generals of the invading Maratha armies. They received lands 
for their military services and started to rule jointly, but eventually partitioned 
their domain. This was recognized by the British under separate treaties made in 
1818, which guaranteed the States of Dewas Senior Branch and Dewas Junior 
Branch.** Dewas Senior comprised an area of 446 square miles, of which roughly 
half lay around the capital, the remainder forming two enclaves some fifty and 
seventy miles away. To the east, west, and north the State was bounded by Gwalior 
territory, and to the south stretched the realm of the Indore Maharaja. The State 
did not, however, have the simple boundaries that this account suggests. For it was 
a mass of interdigitated enclaves (of often no more than a village and its lands) 
with Dewas Junior, and the capital was also partitioned between the two rulers. 
In 1932 a frontier commission made an interchange of territory, which resulted 
in a simple north-south boundary, with Dewas Senior on the east and Dewas Junior 
to the west. The populations of the States were 89,352 and 83,669 respectively in 
1941, and the town of Dewas had grown to 27,879 by 1951.”* 

The Rajputs were the largest caste in Dewas Senior in 1941, the last year for 
which statistics are available. Caste rank is shown in Table 1 (with that of Ram- 
kheri for comparison) . 


Taste | 





Caste Population rank* 
Dewas Senior Ramkheri 





Rajput 

Balai 

Chamar 

Brahman 

Khati 

Sontia — 
Kumhar 17 


* Rank of all castes of over 2,000 people. Source: Central India Census Series, vol. 4, pt. 1, 
Indore, 1943. 


22 Dewas Senior does not, to my knowledge, comprise any sociologically defined region (e.g. 
endogamous, linguistic) but is the most easily taken for analysis. 

23 Luard, 1908, pp. 2-6. 

24 Census, 1941, p. 45, and Census, 1951, p. 32 respectively. 
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There is reason to believe that the Rajputs in Dewas Senior as a whole were as 
dominant in the villages they inhabited as were the Rajputs of Ramkheri. An in- 
dication is that Rajputs were headmen in seven of the eight villages where they 
lived which I surveyed. Can one therefore take the concept of the village dominant 
caste and simply apply it to the wider region? The data from Dewas Senior indicate 
that this is not always possible. 

The first fact to qualify Rajput dominance is the geographical distribution 
of the caste. I have figures for the caste composition of twenty-four villages, all 
within a radius of ten miles from Ramkheri,”° and they show the distribution indi- 
cated in Table 2. 








Taste 2 
Caste No. villages in which present 
Balai 24 
Nai 19 
Chamar 18 
Brahman 17 
Kumhar 16 
Bhilala 14 
Gari 13 
Sutar 12 
Darzi 12 
Bairagi 10 
Khati 9 
Doli 9 
Fakir 9 
Rajput 8 
Bhangi 8 
Lohar 8 





Other castes were less well-represented. Thus, the Teli, Ahir, Pinjarra and 
Naita Muslim, the Gujar and Dakkad existed in only four villages. Castes most 
frequently found are mainly those service castes which do work no other caste 
performs (e.g. the Chamar [tanner], the Brahman [priest] or the Nai [barber]). 
Castes which are held to have stemmed from the original inhabitants of Malwa 
(e.g. Bhilala, Balai) are also widely spread. But Rajputs are found in compara- 

25 These are not all the villages within this area, nor was I able to work on a random sample. 
Any bias in selection would, one presumes, have been in favor of those in which the main Ramkheri 
castes of Rajputs and Khatis existed. The low rank of these castes in Table 2 indicates that my 


selection is not unbalanced. I deal here only with castes; the villages may, of course, contain 
members of different subcastes of these castes, but this is irrevelant for the present theme. 
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tively few of the area’s settlements, and so are not regionally dominant in the 
sense that they control even a majority of villages. 

The average size of village caste groups adds to our picture (see Table 3). 

A comparison of Tables 2 and 3 shows that only the Balais have large popula- 
tions in a majority of villages. Castes like the Brahman and Nai, found in most 
settlements, have only small numbers of households. And castes like the Rajput 
and Khati occur fairly seldom but with large concentrations of people. 








Taste 3 
Caste Average no. households per village*® 
Kalota 32.0 
Ahir 26.0 
Rajput and Dakkad 23.0 
Khati 21.0 
Naita Muslim 17.0 
Balai 13.5 
Gujar 12.0 
Kumawat 10.0 
Chamar 5.9 
Gari 5.6 
Bhilala 5.3 
Brahman 4.0 
Darzi 3.4 
Doli and Kumhar 28 
Sutar 2.7 
Nai 2.3 





Rajputs (and others) are politically and economically dominant only in the 
villages of their domicile, for there is little ownership of land across village bound- 
aries. Which are the dominant castes in villages without Rajputs, then? Table 4 
shows the position regarding the headmanship, hitherto a major ingredient of 
dominance, as we have seen. 

The preceding tables suggest that castes with headmen are those having a large 
population in a few villages. (The only contradictory case, that of the Brahman 
headmen, is qualified by the fact that Brahmans have more than twice their average 
number of households where they are headmen, and also that they are not the 
sole headmen; in the two villages noted, they had as co-headmen a Rajput and a 
Naita Muslim) . 


26 Computation by household gives only an approximation of the population, of course. But 
I was unable to visit each village to find out the exact number of people. 
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Taste 4 
No. Villages 
Caste In which headman In which present 
Rajput 7 8 
Kalota 4 5 
Naita Muslim 3 4 
Dakkad 2 4 
Gujar 2 + 
Kumawat 1 6 
Brahman 2 17 
Khati 4 9 
Ahir 3 4 
Total 28* 





* Four villages have two headmen of different caste. 


Another feature of interest is that in nineteen of the twenty-eight cases the 
headmen belong to one or other of the allied castes I described above. These allied 
castes form a substantial and sometimes major part of most village populations; 
Table 5 shows this for five neighboring villages of Ramkheri, none of which 
contains a Rajput headman. 








Taste 5 
Village Allied Castes Other Castes 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
castes households castes households 
A 2 13 4 18 
B 2 56 3 9 
Cc 2 21 6 34 
D 3 20 7 56 
E 3 48 ll 38 





We see that the Rajputs are part of a cluster of roughly equal castes, which are 
separated essentially by endogamy alone; for they are reciprocally commensal, and 
their occupations are mainly agricultural, save for the two crafts castes of Nai 
and Kumhar (potter) .*" Since the Rajputs are the most eminent of the allied 
castes, we may ask whether they do not dominate the political life of nearly all 
villages, either at first hand or through their allies. I am not saying that the Rajputs 
are the universally dominant caste in that they explicitly link up with their allies 
to form a caste “bloc”; but I suggest that the “Rajput-allied” caste is dominant in 





27 These are, in fact, seen as a little lower though being commensally equal (Mayer, 1956, 
p. 122); they do not provide any headmen, so far as I am aware. 
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the sense that a section of the population with common values and friendly equality 
is dominant. The votes allied castes now give to Rajput candidates in local elections 
supports this argument (see below) . 

The position here contrasts with that in some other parts of India, where a 
single caste is dominant in the region. Thus, Cohn deals with an area known as 
Dobhi Taluka in which Rajputs hold power in all villages;** and Majumdar de- 
scribes a group of fifty-two villages all of which have Rajput headmen who are 
inter-related.*” Again, Dumont shows that the subcaste of Pramalai Kallar are 
dominant in every village of their area (the only other castes being their servants) 
and are weak or non-existent only in the towns and small markets of the region.*” 
The situation differs in the Dewas Senior State. And it suggests that, where the 
caste which may be most clearly called dominant does not control all or even a 
majority of the villages of a region, these other villages will tend to be under the 
authority of castes which are sympathetic to it, and which adopt its ways in order 
to identify themselves with it, and then become its commensal equals and allies. 

The gap between local (or village) and regional dominance is not quite closed 
by the existence of allied castes, of course. There remain the occasional Khati, 
Brahman, and other headmen, not to mention those villages having a Balai (un- 
touchable) headman. The latter present a rather exceptional gulf between ritual 
and political status, and justify a brief digression. 

The few villages where Balais are headmen in Dewas Senior were originally 
settled by Balais only. At that time their leaders were made headmen, and if these 
proved effective and loyal were supported by the Maharaja against any attempts 
by subsequent higher caste immigrants to have themselves made headman.*' I was 
not able to visit a Balai-ruled village, but have accounts from others, both Balai 
and high caste. In one, it appears, the headman was a strong (takat) and wise 
(aklmandh) man. He collected the land taxes without aid, and performed the 
collective village rituals to Bheru.** He had a special house constructed for touring 
officials, since they could not enter his own dwelling; but he used to come and sit 
with them in the room (though not on the same carpet) and this would have been 
denied to other Balais. He could not feed officials, but used to send supplies for 
them to clean caste cooks. 





28 Cohn, 1955, p. 54. 

29 Majumdar, 1955-56, p. 97. 

30 Dumont, 1957, p. 12. 

31 Personal communication from H. H. the Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

32 The Bheru shrines are mostly set in fields, on village streets, etc. The informant did not 
say whether the heaclman performed rites to goddesses such as Sakti Mata, whose shrines are often 
placed on platforms /autia) on to which Harijans are forbidden to step. 
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In another village the Balai headman ruled over such upper castes as Dolis and 
Khatis. Here, the role of village servant, which is reserved for Balais, was filled by 
a Balai subcaste different from that of the headman. The existence of these Harijan 
headmen graphically shows a position in which village dominance and regional 
dominance may not coincide, and we must distinguish these two when talking of 
the concept. 

RAJPUTS AND THE PRINCELY STATE 


A distinction must be made between the caste which is dominant in the village 
and/or region, and the caste which is dominant in the government of the capital. 
In the days of the Dewas Senior State, power was held by the Maratha Maharaja. 
He was a member of the Ponwar clan, and traced a history back to the Paramara 
dynasty which reigned in Malwa from 800-1300 AD. When the Muslim invaders 
conquered the province, the Paramara kings went south, and came eventually to 
reside in Maharashtra. The return of their descendants to Malwa is viewed by the 
present Dewas Senior house as a return to ancestral lands.** The Maharajas saw 
themselves as “Maratha-Rajputs” and this was one reason for them to treat their 
conquered Rajput subjects with greater favor. Further, in the same way as the 
Rajputs themselves may have linked themselves with allied castes to strengthen 
their position, so the ruling house may have been disposed to cement closer ties 
with the Rajputs than might otherwise have been the case, especially when they 
were consolidating their position before the British treaty. 

Nevertheless, supreme power in the State was not held by Rajputs, and the 
main nobles (sardar) were also mainly of other castes. Of the twenty-four nobles 
to whom the revenue from certain villages had been given as personal income, either 
rent-free (jagir) or on a fixed quit-rent (istamura), ten were Marathas, seven 
were Rajputs, and the rest were Brahmans, Prabhus, Mahajans, and Bhilalas. The 
actual administration of the State was carried on by a civil service drawn from the 
ranks of nobles and other reputable families, and was mainly in the hands of 
Marathas and Maharashtrian Brahmans, between whom the Maharaja appears to 
have kept a balance of power.™* 

33 The historical data concerning the connection of Paramara and Ponwar may be debatable. 
The significant point is that the rulers believe in it, and it is written in their genealogies. 

34 Sir Malcolm Darling recalls in a personal communication how H. H. Tukoji Rao III 
(1908-1933) regarded the Brahmans as his bétes noirs, and tried to strip them of their quasi- 
monopoly of the more important Government posts. Forster (1953, p. 45) writes that under the 
same ruler the “feud” with the Brahmans was carried on and that, owing to the ruler’s victory “the 
Brahmans never became important in the court, and the notable religious ceremonies it evolved 
were not priest-ridden but ruler-ridden.” This is cértainly still the case in the Gokulashtami, the 
main ritual of the year. 
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The main part played in the administration by the Rajputs, then, was as a link 
between the officials in the town and the villager. And they could exert some in- 
fluence on the authorities because the State was small. Even if every headman were 
not known personally to the Maharaja, the stronger individuals would certainly 
have made their mark with him. And they would have done so to a larger extent 
with his officials, because most of these men had long-established contacts with 
the populace. They were usually in Dewas for the whole of their careers, and so 
they “recognized” the headmen. If they then had confidence in them, they might 
listen to their advice on local problems or arbitrate any disputes in their villages. 
The administration of the State was partly a bureaucracy in that some of the 
permanent offices were not always filled through birth or other ascribed character- 
istics. But it was not a bureaucracy in the sense of an impersonal State machine— 
as it is now, in the days of frequent transfers of officials, often before they have 
had time to know personally the important people of the villages, if not the town. 

Thus, though Rajputs were not dominant in the central administration, their 
power as the main dominant caste of the rural parts of the State gave them influ- 
ence with officialdom. This was further aided by the decentralized nature of the 
State’s administration. Village headmen were left more on their own than they 
now are, it is said. As long as they remitted the land tax in good time, kept the 
village peaceful, and provided support for the Maharaja on occasions when this 
was required (at rituals in Dewas, or on the occasions when he or his officials 
toured) they were allowed to govern themselves. Nowadays, the headmen (or the 
Village Committee chairmen who are taking their place) are much more the links 
in a stream of Government orders about how to run the village, how to establish 
various improvements, etc. They may have just as much power over the villagers, 
through control of Government patronage, etc., but they are regarded by officials 
more as the last rung on the administrative ladder, than as the village viceroys. 
Formerly, then, the rural Rajput population was more important at the adminis- 
trative level than might be inferred from a government headed by non-Rajputs. 


RAJPUTS AND THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT 


The present situation is interesting, for it shows how the rural Rajputs are 
adapting themselves to a situation in which the power in Dewas is no longer by 
definition the perquisite of non-Rajputs. The Government is now in the hands of 
Ministers, and civil servants who may come from any caste. And Rajputs are now 
offered a chance to dominate in local government bodies as well as in their villages. 

The first step in the administrative changes occurred in 1946, when Village 
Committees were inaugurated by the State Government. Later, Justice Committees 
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were started, which comprised groups of villages (Ramkheri is at present in a circle 
of five Village Committees). A Central Committee (Kendra Pancayat) was also 
formed to supervise the work of the Village Committees and to make them grants 
of money for development projects, etc. At first, Ramkheri formed part of a 
thirteen-village Central Committee, but for the elections in 1956 the body was 
enlarged to include representatives from no fewer than fifty-two Village 
Committees.*° 

One of the main effects of this new form of local government is the growth 
of a different level of inter-village relations. These previously existed mainly on 
lines of common kinship, but now political alliances link the leaders of the settle- 
ments within the Central Committee.** Our main interest here is in the way in 
which such “horizontal” inter-village ties have aided the Rajputs to establish a 
dominant position in the sphere of local government. We can best see this in the 
electioneering of 1956. 

In August, each Village Committee selected its representative for the Central 
Committee, and these men then elected a chairman from among themselves. At 
that time there were two candidates for the chairmanship—a post with considerable 
financial power, and with influence not only over the villages but also over the 
highest officials of Dewas District.*” One was a Rajput and the other a Brahman. 
These leaders and their supporters started to canvass the various Village Com- 
mittee representatives for their allegiance some months before the elections took 
place. And in the negotiation which I was able to hear, caste affiliations took a 
prominent part. Both candidates repudiated the weapon of “casteism” but both 
used it. They played on the emotional ties of caste solidarity, and to a lesser extent 
on the economic advantages which might be gained by caste fellows (e.g. larger 
Government grants to be spent in their villages). Broadly speaking, Rajputs sup- 
ported their caste-mate, save for those of the Brahman candidate’s own village, 
and with the Rajputs were other powerful members of allied castes (e.g. Gujar 
and Dakkad headmen). On the side of the Brahman were other Brahmans, 
Khatis and a miscellany of minor non-allied castes.** It appeared for a long time 
that the contest would be close enough to warrant an election, for neither candi- 
date could be sure of the way all the Village Committee representatives would vote. 





35 The Village Committees often take in more than one settlement, since they are set up for 
each 1,200 people, and few villages contain such a large number. 

36 See Mayer, 1957, pp. 43-44. 

37 This is an administrative division of the Indian Union State of Madhya Pradesh, formed 
of the former “home” territories of the Dewas States, together with some Gwalior and Indore land. 

38 Since it was the first election, there do not appear to have been policy questions dividing 
factions of Rajputs, but these may appear later. 
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Shortly before the time of election, however, it became clear that the Rajput- 
supported candidate held a decisive lead, and his rival withdrew without forcing a 
vote. He was rewarded with the chairmanship of the Justice Committee. The 
Rajput colleagues of the victor, on the other hand, obtained the vice-chairmanship 
of the Central Committee and the post of representative of the Central Com- 
mittee on the District Committee. The latter is important, and may result in co- 
option on to the board of the Codperative Bank, the District Advisory Committee 
on Development, etc. In short, by their victory, the “Rajput party” gained an 
influence with officialdom which some of its members had lost through the decline 
of their office as headmen. It may well be that it has greater power now than before, 
and in this way the new forms of government may have increased Rajput domi- 
nance—at least until the next elections. 


URBAN ECONOMIC INFLUENCE 


Besides being the center of political power, Dewas was for many villages the 
home of people with economic power, in particular the money-lenders and the crop- 
brokers (dalal). The harvest was sold in a municipal market (mandi) by these 
brokers; they were members of the market and had a monopoly to enter it and deal 
directly with the buyers. For this they received a commission of one percent 
(though some villagers allege that their share was more than this after various 


strategems of short-weight, etc.). A villager could, of course, sell his wheat or 
cotton outside the market to any buyer, but he was unlikely to get as good a price 
for it, and the procedure of weighing and collection of the money was more difh- 
cult to follow privately. Hence, the crop-brokers had great influence over the 
peasant; they provided almost all his cash income. 

Frequently, these men would also lend money to their clients, and other pro- 
fessional money-lenders also operated in the village. These, again, had power over 
their debtors, who were mainly the same people as dealt with the crop-broker (for 
the landless people had neither crop to sell nor credit with which to make debts) . 
It is now difficult to gauge the influence which these men had in the village. 
Formerly, it is said, farmers tended to borrow from a single money-lender (partly 
because the latter was unwilling to have them go to a rival with any debt to him 
undischarged) ; and the ties with the crop-broker were also long-lived. Moreover, 
a majority of a village’s farmers tended to patronize the same broker—whether 
because of a spreading reputation for fair-dealing or because of some power he 
had to invite custom from all the villagers, I do not know. Thus, three-quarters of 


Ramkheri farmers had patronized the same crop-broker for several decades. 
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There is a different situation now. The powers of the money-lenders have been 
so curtailed (by laws about foreclosure on mortgages, limiting of interest rates, 
inspection of accounts, etc.) that many have given up making loans to the villagers. 
At the same time, facilities provided by State Banks have filled this vacuum. In 
the sphere of crop-brokerage, the old firms of Malwi merchants must now com- 
pete with newcomers from Sind and Gujarat. The latter have forced their way 
into the field by taking a lower commission, by paying more promptly, etc.; and 
they have thereby broken the near-monopoly held by individual brokers in given 
villages. Ramkheri farmers now go to four or five brokers, for example. 

In former times, it is possible that a powerful money-lender, with most of the 
village his debtors or customers, could dictate, say, the pattern of land sales; or he 
could use a factional opposition to influence, say, a recalcitrant debtor. He was not 
himself dominant in the same way as a village caste group, but his support may 
have been a major factor in the power of that group. Nowadays, economic ties 
with the town are diversified and are not identified with any particular person or 
caste group there. 


CONCLUSION 


The dominant caste’s position as pivot of the village structure was emphasized 
by Srinivas in his introduction of the term. For he used it to mean a group having 
power over the village, and also stressed the dependence of other castes on it. The 
dominant caste’s role, he maintained, was to represent the vertical unity of the 
village through the authority of its elders over other village inhabitants.*” Dumont 
and Pocock later support this view when they write of the loyalty of castes being 
not to the village “as such” but to the dominant caste within it.*° 

Dominance is, in fact, a two-way affair. On the one hand, the dominant caste 
controls much of the activities of the other villagers. As we have seen, the Rajputs 
of Ramkheri were political leaders and headed the informal pattern of authority 
too; they were the main hirers of labor and, until recently, the main patrons of 
craftsmen. On the other hand, we have seen that for most of the villagers, Rajput 
customs were the objects of emulation. The lower castes accepted the Rajputs’ lead, 
and some even tried to be made equals of the Rajputs (e.g. the Telis have in recent 
years attempted to enter the allied group). This they were encouraged to do be- 
cause the Rajputs were the least exclusive of castes (but this pattern may not be 
found elsewhere in India—for the dominant caste may be exclusive, and even base 
its dominance on this exclusiveness) . 





39 Srinivas, 1955, p. 34. 
40 Dumont and Pocock, 1957, p. 29. 
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There is, of course, the complication that loyalty is in some contexts directed 
to an individual rather than to the entire caste—I think of the loyalty of a con- 
tract laborer to his Rajput master, or of a follower to a headman who can render 
him economic benefit. In how far, in any of our analyses, are we not considering 
dominant people in a caste group rather than the entire caste group? This, of 
course, is a facet of the familiar problem—to what extent can the individual’s 
status and prestige be related to the standing of his caste and to what extent is it 
his own attribute? 

Clearly, there is a great deal of overflow from caste group to individual and 
vice versa; and the caste group cannot be considered apart from the prestige of 
the people who make it up. The Rajputs in Ramkheri include both wealthy, 
powerful men and poor, insignificant men. The latter have no following, and no 
person of a lower caste would wish to emulate them, save in so far as they possess 
a ritual status of equality and identity with the powerful Rajputs. If, then, domi- 
nance is seen purely in political or economic terms, we should talk of the domi- 
nance of particular leaders. But if dominance is seen to stem from all criteria of 
status, then we must see entire caste groups as our units. The whole caste group in 
a village participates in the dominant position, but all aspects of this position are 
made manifest in a few men only. The relative unimportance of the rest means 
that a numerically smaller caste group can be dominant in a village, as indeed 
were the Rajputs in Ramkheri. 

As I have already pointed out, the concept of the dominant caste is a descrip- 
tive one: it groups together under one term the various fields in which a caste 
group is powerful in a village. It is a necessary concept, though it may be un- 
satisfactory from the point of view of analysis (for one cannot analyze “domi- 
nance” as a whole but must deal with each sphere of power in turn). For the ritual 
and the secular are so closely connected in the reputation and power of a person 
or caste group that one has to have a concept which covers both and which is 
concerned with the overflow of power and prestige from one to the other. Further, 
a concept is needed which covers the dominance of an entire caste group, not only 
of its key individuals, as I have just suggested. 

When we turn from the village to the wider region, we see that there is no 
single dominant caste in even a majority of the villages surveyed. How, then, is 
one to name a dominant caste at this level? The answer, I suggest, may be to see 
the Rajput-allied caste, rather than merely the Rajputs, as dominant. But it may 
well also be that there is no dominant caste (by our definition) at this level. Since 
there have hitherto been few contacts between different castes in more than one 
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village, there have also simply been no roles for a dominant caste, save the 
demonstration of the “Rajput way of life.” 

Again, it is hard to point to a single dominant administrative caste in the days 
of Dewas Senior. At the highest level, political power was in the hands of the 
Marathas, who were in the last analysis dominant throughout the State. But it 
would be an over-simplification to see the political system as a Maratha one: for 
the Maharajas depended on their civil service and headmen (Rajputs and others) 
to execute the decisions they made in the capital. This interdependence makes it 
impossible to find a single dominant caste in the State, and it is therefore necessary 
to specify the level (village, rural region, or State) about which one is talking. In 
the new local government of Dewas District, the Rajput element is dominant in 
the Central Committee; but the Committee, too, depends on the support of 
Village Committee chairmen (not all of whom are Rajputs) to carry out its 
orders. There are, no doubt, parts of India where the same caste holds the head- 
manship of all villages, as well as the control of local administrative, and perhaps 
the higher Government organs. But in a heterogeneous area like Dewas, caste 
dominance has narrower limits. 

There is one trend which runs through all contexts of dominance at present. 
It is the change from power based on ascribed sources to that based on members. 
Formerly, a caste in a village or region could be dominant though fairly small in 
number. Now, it must either be the largest, or must control a coalition of a 
majority of voters. The introduction in Dewas of elective local and national gov- 
ernment ten years ago has brought not only changes in the political system, but will 
have widespread social concomitants through its effect on the nature and powers 
of the dominant caste. 
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THE HINDU JAJMANI SYSTEM: 
A CASE OF ECONOMIC PARTICULARISM 


HAROLD A. GOULD 


HIS PAPER deals with the system of traditional economic relationships, 

called the jajmani system, which is a widespread feature of the peasant-village 
culture of India. The analysis is based partly on field work which I undertook in 
the north Indian village of Sherupur (a pseudonym) in 1954-55 and partly on 
secondary sources. Although by no means capable of illuminating all of the im- 
portant aspects and implications of non-pecuniary patterns of economic interaction 
in rural Indian life, it is hoped that what follows will add to the reader’s under- 
standing of such patterns. 

I 

The precise character of economic relationships in the villages of India is 
determined by the complex division of labor that exists there and by the particular 
set of religious attitudes which underlie and perpetuate that division of labor. Up 
to a point, Indian villages are not unlike the peasant-agricultural communities one 
finds anywhere in the world.’ That is, they contain a group of families, usually 
compound in structure, residentially centralized in the midst of their agricultural 
lands. Technology is simple and productivity low; poverty is extensive and life 
centers around the quest for subsistence. The pursuit of material self-sufficiency 
is associated with a general centripetal orientation to life in both the family and 
the community. But in India, although all villages are primarily dependent upon 
subsistence agricultural production, all families do not practice agriculture di- 
rectly. Only a certain proportion do so while the rest specialize in various craft 
and menial occupations. In exchange for these various services the cultivators pay 
a systematically determined share of their produce to those providing them. 

At the heart of rural India’s complex division of labor is caste. Compound 
patrifamilies are the loci of rural productivity and these are ritually subdivided 
into endogamous clusters in accordance with the moral valuation which the Hindu 
religion places upon their occupational activities. The criterion of ritual evaluation 
is whether or not the caste occupation, or perhaps more accurately the configura- 
tion of caste functions, does or does not subject its practitioners to ritual con- 
tamination. Roughly, those clusters of patrifamilies whose work activities put 
them in continuous contact with “blood, death, and dirt,”* singly or in combina- 

1 Cf. Redfield, 1930, 1941, 1950, 1955, 1956; Firth, 1946, 1952; Lewis, 1951; Embree, 
1946, etc. ' 2 Passin, 1955. 
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tion, are regarded as “unclean” castes and must avoid connubial, commensal, and 
many other forms of social contacts with those clusters of patrifamilies who are 
“clean.” The latter are called Twice Born castes because their males may ex- 
perience the second, or spiritual, birth of initiation into the sacrosanct community 
of ritually pure Hindus. Basically, the distinction is between the land-owning, 
cultivating castes, on the one hand, who dominate the social order and the landless 
craft and menial castes, on the other, who are subordinate within it. Hinduism 
elaborately rationalizes and congeals this fundamental distinction. 

What must not be overlooked as one views this caste system, however, which 
Kingsley Davis* regards as the most thoroughgoing attempt of all time to make 
“absolute inequality” the basis of social relationships, is that the unclean occupa- 
tions are just as necessary to the Hindu’s concept of community life as are the 
clean ones. In other words, castes who remove dead animals are Untouchable on 
that account but they are also intrinsically essential to the Hindu social system 
because the Twice Born are ritually prevented from performing this unclean 
occupation. By the same token, all unclean occupations are at once degrading to 
their practitioners yet essential to the appropriate organization of any orthodox 
Hindu community. Ritual purity for some can be maintained only at the expense 
of defilement for others where, as in India, the criteria of ritual status are the 
fundamental occupational functions required to enable the community to operate. 

Villages like Sherupur, therefore, must face and resolve a social structural 
dilemma towards which the Hindu social system predisposes Indian community 
life. Such centripetal principles as the corporate or joint family, caste endogamy, 
face-to-face interpersonal relations, distrust of the impersonal “outside,” etc., make 
avoidance-orientations a pervasive aspect of the peasant’s life. The wrong contact, 
the wrong deed, can lead to ritual contamination, outcasting, and expulsion from 
the ancestral community. On the other hand, these very social structural features 
which give such power to avoidance-orientations are the same ones which make 
interfamilial, intercaste, and intervillage contacts inescapable. For since the sources 
of contamination are also the sources for the Twice Born castes of essential goods 
and services which they may not provide for themselves, systematic ways of modi- 
fying the divisive potentialities of caste, while at the same time preserving the 
institution itself, must exist if the community is te survive in a manner which 
preserves its Hindu moral premises. 

We may put the issue this way: Contacts with “outsiders” (non-kin, other 
castes, other villagers, etc.) who may be ritually defiling are feared yet recognized 
as essential for a number of purposes; which in turn necessitates the establishment 


3 Davis, 1951. 
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of formal social mechanisms capable of reconciling the urge to avoid social inter- 
course for religious reasons with the need to establish and maintain it for instru- 
mental reasons. Social structures like the Gaon Panchayat (Council of Elders) 
achieve this reconciliation at the political level in rural India; the so-called jajmani 
system does so at the economic level. 


Declares Wiser: 


A social organization such as the Hindu caste system, which gives each occupa- 
tional group a fixed standing within the community, must of necessity have certain 
patterns of behavior which enable each caste to maintain its own status and satisfac- 
torily engage in relationships with others. Among these behavior patterns are mar- 
riage, social intercourse in matters of eating, drinking and smoking, conventions of 
untouchability and unapproachability, and service (jajmani) relationships.‘ 


II 
The world of the Indian peasant is heavily laden with kinship values. Much of 
his life is spent within the ambit of the corporate family and its extensions which 
is in turn bound to its traditional (ancestral) village. Most of the people who 
supervise the peasant’s activities and whose activities he in turn supervises are kin 
of varying degrees and are ordinarily members of the common household. Move- 


ment beyond the confines of the village is often predetermined by the location of 
affinal and consanguineal kin whom one has elsewhere. Within the village, inter- 
familial interaction takes place among families who have ordinarily been in con- 
tinuous association for generations. In short, the kinship system constitutes the 
framework within which the peasant carries on those relationships which from his 
standpoint possess the highest measure of trustworthiness, durability, and 
meaningfulness. 

When, therefore, a person must venture outside the confines of his own kin- 
ship unit, he tends wherever possible to establish with whomever he encounters 
ties which approximate as nearly as possible those customary between genuine kin. 
This is an expression of the idea implicit in the peasant’s mind that the most stable 
relationships in one’s life are those based on kinship. 


When villagers must deal with strangers [says Marriott] they have the choice of 
including the stranger either in a family or in an intercaste type of relationship. If 
strangers are thrown together anonymously as in a bus or in an urban shop and if 
their common activities are casual ones, then they may classify each other by relative 
age as pseudokinsmen. Ultimately they may trace more specific connections through 
villages with which they share real family relationships.5 


4 Wiser, 1936, p. 8. 5 Marriott, 1955, p. 248. 
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These are the premises which underlie the kind of ties which get established 
among participants in the jajmani system. Faced with the necessity of bringing 
families of different castes and, therefore, of different ritual status, into stable 
economic interaction, without at the same time contaminating each other, certain 
principles of kinship organization are brought into operation. The manner in 
which this is done represents the culture’s answer to the need for extrafamilial 
and extravillage interaction for the attainment of economic ends consistent with 
the Hindu moral order. 

Naturally, all possible components of kin relationships are not projected into 
the organization of the jajmani system. Only those which have relevance to its 
particular problems and aims have been selected. They pertain (a) to the pat- 
terning of superordinate-subordinate relations between jajmans (patrons) and 
their purjans or kam karnewalas (workers, suppliers of services, etc.) , (b) to the 
range of commitments between participants, and (c) to the temporal continuity 
of the relationships established. 

Families of the clean castes (Twice Born) are the patrons, the jajmans, while 
the unclean castes (Sudra and Untouchable) are the purjans, the providers of 
services. In short, it is a matter of land-owning, wealth- and power-controlling high 
castes providing a structurally fixed share of their agricultural produce, along with 
numerous “considerations,” in exchange for craft and menial services rendered by 


the mainly landless, impoverished, politically weak lower castes. The latter thereby 
absorb the onus of ritual contamination associated with the tasks they perform and 
facilitate the ritual purity and consequent moral apotheosis of the former. They 
are at once outside the ritual pale yet essential to the functional pale of Hindu 


society. 

This superordinate-subordinate dimension of the jajmani system is primarily 
paternalistic and only remotely pecuniary in its basis. It is a matter of a particular 
jajman engaging the services of a particular purjan who thereby obligates him- 
self to maintain this tie in perpetuity as long as both discharge their diffuse set 
of responsibilities to each other. Sons of each family are expected to continue the 
relationship into the succeeding generation, as are son’s sons, etc., while preserving 
intact all of its power, ritual, and material implications. A purjan must defer to, 
respect, and defend his jajman (ideally, of course), as well as serve him, in a 
way strongly analogous to the manner in which a son of a corporate family 
is expected to orient himself to the father. Put briefly, a purjan is to his jajman as 
a son is to his father, at least in the formal respects which have been enumerated 


above. 
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The term “considerations” is Wiser’s and refers to those features of the 
jajmani system which in his view lie at its heart and explain the peasant’s prefer- 
ence for it over more rationalized economic relations. This may be, and we will 
examine the nature of these “considerations” in a moment, but no doubt of equal 
importance is the fact that these “considerations” symbolize the fact that the 
jajmani tie is personal, face-to-face; that it involves not merely a carefully ac- 
counted exchange between a buyer and a seller, but also a plethora of explicit and 
implicit commitments between two families very like, in comprehensiveness and 
affect, the commitments which kin make to each other within families. Further- 
more, like kin relationships, community pressures can reinforce the jajmani tie 
and thereby help assure its preservation. 

Taken together, these kin-like properties of the jajmani system maximize the 
probabilities that the division of labor necessary to the ritual continutiy of the 
Twice Born castes and the functional integration of the village community can be 
preserved. All parties concerned both give to the system and derive from it a host 
of crucial benefits on a diffuse, face-to-face basis which reproduces the solidarities 
and securities afforded by the kinship system; this renders the jajmani system as 
meaningful as it can be from the villagers’ point of view. 


III 


Against the background of the foregoing, let us examine some of the struc- 
tural features of the jajmani system as revealed in the data from Sherupur. 

Regarding the “considerations” which are to Wiser of such fundamental im- 
portance, seventeen are listed in his book.® I reproduce them here because they 
correspond with my own findings in Sherupur and because they help to illustrate 
the highly particularistic nature of jajmani ties: 


Free residence site 10. Free use of tools, implements 
Free food for family and draft animals 

Free clothing 11. Free use of raw materials 
Free food for animals 12. Free hides 

Free timber 13. Free funeral pyre lot 
Free dung 14. Casual leave 

Rent-free land 15. Aid in litigation 

Credit facilities 16. Variety in diet 
Opportunity for supplementary 17. Healthful location 
employment 

6 Wiser, 1936, pp. 10-11. 
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In addition to the above there are the formal rates which jajmans (patrons) 
establish with their kam karnewalas. These involve agreements by jajmans to pro- 
vide a certain quantity of their grain every six months to their respective purjans 
in accordance with some relevant criterion of amount of service rendered. The 
following rates were found to be operative in Sherupur: 


1. Washerman (dhobi) 8 pounds of grain per woman in the household per 
six months. 
2. Blacksmith (/ohar) 16 pounds of grain per plow owned by jajman per 
six months. 
. Barber (nai) 16 pounds of grain per nuclear unit with child in joint- 
family per six months. 
. Potter (kumhar) 16 pounds of grain per family per six months. 
. Plowman (kori) 28 pounds of grain per six months plus $2 per month 
per jajman. 
. Priest (Brahman) 28 pounds of grain per family at plowing time to 
compensate for organisms killed by the plow. 


There are other avenues of distribution besides the formal reimbursements and 
the “considerations.” High caste families give extra amounts of grain or other 
crops, like peas, plus balls of molasses (gur) and sweetmeats, etc., to their purjans 
at times of marital or funerary rites or after a bountiful harvest. There is no 
formal rate that can be calculated for these emoluments, however. Cast-off 
clothing may be given to purjans and the head of a Rajput (Kshatriya) landed 
family in Sherupur indicated the following forms of largesse as being regularly 
received by the Brahman priest: 


1. Fourteen sears (28 lbs.) of grain at plowing time as recompense for the 
killing of organisms by one’s plow. 
2. Ten percent of the dowry of any marriage which he helps arrange. 
3. Twelve free meals annually (one each month) after there has been a 
death in the family. 
. One dhoti, one blouse, and one pair of chappals when a woman of the 
family dies. 
. One dhoti, one shirt, and one pair of chappals when a man in the family 
dies. 
6. One pice to three annas each time an astrological reading is solicited. 


A jajman and his purjans tend to comprise a closed system of socio-economic 
interaction in many respects. The barber who cuts his Kshatriya patron’s hair may 
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also cut the hair of some of his fellow purjans and in exchange receive the services 
which they are qualified to render. In factional rivalries in villages the intercaste 
lines that get drawn will often reflect jajman-purjan networks. But there are 
important respects in which jajmani relationships are not closed systems of inter- 
action. Purjans usually have several Twice Born “clients” and their circuits 
among their jajmans constitute avenues of interfactional communication through 
which marital negotiations can be conducted and through which ameliorative 
gestures can be made if rivalries have disrupted pathways of direct approach 
between families, etc. 

Take the case of the barber who was a purjan of Sherupur’s leading Rajput 
family. It may be seen in Table 1 that this man serves four villages and a total of 
fifteen joint-families. 

Taste 1 


The grain income from the jajmani ties 
of a barber serving Sherupur 





Joint- Nuclear units | Amount of grain 
families _—_ with children per year 
2 3 96 
3 6 192 
6 11 176 
4 5 160 
Totals 15 25 624 








These fifteen joint-families contain twenty-five nuclear units with children, 
which is the barber’s rate-standard, with the result that his yearly grain income 
from his various jajmans is in excess of six hundred pounds. The kind of grain is 
never stipulated in these arrangements but depends upon the individual agree- 
ments arrived at between the parties. The barber’s functions and reimbursements do 
not end here. He cuts hair on a commercial basis besides and averages about 
thirty dollars a month from this source. He performs a number of additional 
non-economic services for his patrons. As Opler and Singh’ put it, “one of his 
major functions is to groom the living and the dead, and that grooming has special 
meaning for Hindu ceremonial life, especially in the rites of birth, marriage, and 
death.” In marriage negotiations the nai (barber) is often responsible for gar- 
nering information about the status and resources of a potential bride’s family. In 
other words, his interfactional mobility is employed for “marital reconnaissance.” 

After a bride joins her husband it is frequently the nai’s wife who is brought 

7 Opler and Singh, 1948, p. 480. 
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in to aid the young woman in her difficult adjustment to her affinal household. 
Both Opler and Singh and I found barber’s wives performing this role. 

Thus, on the whole, the barber is as indispensable in his way to an orthodox 
Hindu home as is a son. Relations are close, essential, and enduring. To varying 
degrees, but always to an important degree, this is true of all jajman-purjan ties. 
They involve, as has been said, projections of kinship values into economic relation- 
ships which thereby make the latter seem to be “real,” i.e. dependable. The villager 
neither understands nor trusts the “professional” relationship characteristic of the 
urban-secular society. To him the man who avoids assuming a host of diffuse obliga- 
tions along with the specific one for which two people have come together at any 
given moment, i.e. the man who declines to put himself under the obligational 
structure customary between kin, is thought to be dishonest, capable of feeling no 
moral compunction to fulfill his side of a bargain. As Marriott declares: 


The people of Kishan Garhi thus recognize three great social realms—that of 
kinship and family, which is an area controlled by limitless demands and mutual trust; 
that of the village and caste, which is an area in part controlled by particular obliga- 
tions and formal respect; and that of the outside world, of government and the market 
place, which is an area controllable only by money and power—things which the 


villager scarcely possesses.* 
IV 


The question of the full amount of goods and services which get circulated by 
a complete network of jajman-purjan ties cannot be answered with the degree of 
precision possible where pecuniary standards of measurement exist. However, some 
idea of the volume of grain disseminated by jajmans to their purjans on the basis 
of the formal commitments made between them for the village of Sherupur is 
obtainable. This is simply a matter of calculating the number of service ties of 
each category known to exist for Sherupur and multiplying by the appropriate 
rate of reimbursement in each case. The figures thus obtained are 1 aturally some- 
what idealized inasmuch as they do not take cognizance of “considerations” and 
of innumerable other “intangibles” which are the added hallmarks of this particu- 
laristic system of relationships. But they do suggest the magnitude of the economic 
interaction involved. Table 2 summarizes this aspect of the analysis. 

It will be seen that a turn-over of more than two tons of grain a year is attained 
by the formal jajmani commitments alone in Sherupur. This takes place in a com- 
munity numbering forty-three families, with a total of two hundred twenty-eight 
people, of which only nineteen families function as jajmans in any meaningful 
sense, i.e. as patrons who receive services and disburse grain. 

8 Marriott, 1955, p. 249. Kishan Garhi is the name of the village which Marriott studied. 
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Taste 2 
Distributions of grain to purjans 
by their jajmans in Sherupur, per annum 


Purjans Units of Amount of grain 
reimbursement exchanged (lbs.) 


Barber (nai) 368 
Washerman (dhobi) 688 
Blacksmith (lohar) 606 
Plowman (kori) 616 
Potter (kumhar) 576 
Priest (pundit) 616 
Carpenter (barhai) 608 
Totals 4078 











On the other hand, no village is ordinarily self-contained with respect to jajmani 
relationships. The unit of self-sufficiency is the “local culture.” This encompasses 
the radius of ten or twelve miles within which the bulk of a village’s affinal ties are 
found (village exogamy is obligatory in northern India). Sherupur contains 
families of blacksmiths, plowmen, tailors, and leatherworkers to serve its nineteen 
cultivating families. It also has a single resident Brahman priest. But barbers, 


carpenters, washermen, potters and others come from neighboring communities 
within the “local culture.” 

Thus the “local culture” is not only interlaced with affinal connections but also 
with caste and jajmani ties. It is a kinship of villages founded upon real and quasi- 
kinship ties among its residents made necessary by the counterpressures of corporate 
family life, occupational differentiation, ritual avoidance, on the one hand, and the 
requirements of functional integration of community life, on the other. 
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GAME ANIMAL DANCES OF THE RIO GRANDE PUEBLOS! 
GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 


HE GAME ANIMAL DANCES of the Rio Grande Indians admit outsiders 

to a final performance in the pueblo plaza, for they are unmasked and not 
secret like the masked kachina dances. They are lively, varied, and exquisite, and 
they are justly famed among visitors from the outside and popular among Indians. 
At the same time they are sacred, compulsive rituals. 


CALENDAR 


At Christmas and Epiphany all pueblos celebrate game animal dances along 
with Eagle Dance and several exotic dances such as Matachines.* Some pueblos 
have a two or three year rotation. On its Saint’s Day, January 23, San Ildefonso 
alternates Buffalo and Comanche dances, with a different schedule for each of its 
two great plazas. Cochiti, a pueblo south of Santa Fe, held a Deer-Antelope dance 
in 1954, Buffalo dance in 1955, Eagle dance in 1956. 

San Felipe presents an imposing game animal dance on February 2 every year. 
San Juan, north of Santa Fe, celebrates a Deer dance the middle of February. In 
1957 there were also other late winter dances, two Buffalo dances in Cochiti and 
another in Santa Clara. On Easter Sunday, Santa Clara and the San Ildefonso 
north plaza also gave Buffalo dances. After this they gave way to summer agri- 
cultural dances, such as Saint’s Day Tablita dances. 

In the fall a pueblo might celebrate its Saint’s Day with a game animal 
dance.* Frequently on November 12 Tesuque inhabitants have given a Buffalo 
dance. 


MEANING 


Formerly these dances served to lure animals from the mountains and plains, 
to propitiate their spirits, and to encourage the increase of animal offspring. They 
were distinct from the rites of hunters during a winter expedition. Game animals 
used to be plentiful in the mountains and buffalo in the plains of eastern New 

1 This article is based upon a paper presented to the American Folklore Society at its meet- 
ing December 28, 1957. Thanks are due to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research for a grant in support of field work, to various Pueblo Indian friends, and to Dr Edward 


P. Dozier and Dr Mischa Titiev for suggestions on the manuscript. 
2 Gertrude P. Kurath, Origin of the Pueblo Indian Matachines (El Palacio, vol. 64, 


pp. 259-264, Santa Fe, 1957). 
3 Elsie C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago, 1939), p. 827. 
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Mexico and adjoining Colorado, Texas, and Oklahoma.‘ Deer, some elk, antelope, 
and mountain sheep still roam the mountains, but the buffalo have been replaced 
by the laboratory at Los Alamos as a means of livelihood. 

The dances remain ritualistic, but they now supplicate rain, snow, and general 
well-being. They can be votive. A Laguna youth in the Korean war vowed to hold 
a Buffalo dance in case of a hale and hearty return. He held his vow. Buffalo have 
special curative powers, especially at Cochiti® and Tesuque.° 

Most animal dances retain ritual customs, such as four days of preliminary 
fasting and prayers in the kiva during rehearsals. In Santa Clara the Buffalo used 
to belong to the now obsolete Hunt Society. They have transferred to the Ojike 
Society.” In San Juan, Tesuque, and in Keresan pueblos the Hunt Chief and Hunt 
Society officiate.* In San Felipe the Buffalo Mother symbolically calls the Animals, 
sprinkles a road of cornmeal, and asperges them with a bough of Douglas spruce. 
In all pueblos the Buffalo fuse aspects of the hunted and hunter. They usually 
carry a set of bow and four arrows and thrust these at the other animals. They 
used to kill all of the Animals, then touch them with arrows to revive them. Now 
special Hunters enact the felling of Deer during the latter part of a dance 
day. This is especially dramatic at Cochiti, where the fallen Deer are treated 
ritualistically.* 

The paraphernalia and costumes retain symbolic elements, as the lightning 
snake on the buffalo kilts and the sun symbol on the backs of Tewa female dancers, 
the Buffalo Maidens or Mothers, sometimes termed Malinche. 

The Indians are eager to explain that these dances are prayers, more than just 
spectacles. As spectacles and masterpieces of design the choreographies merit 
special consideration. 


TYPES 


The four major types of game animal dances are: 
1. One kind of animal, Deer or Buffalo, in multiple. The actors stand in a 
long line and provide their own accompaniment of new as well as traditional songs, 
with a single drummer. They are exclusively men, though there may be one Buffalo 


4 Junius Henderson and John P. Harrington, Ethnozoology of the Tewa Indians (Bulletin, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 56, 1914), pp. 13-15. 

5 Charles H. Lange, The Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico: Past and Present (Ms., University 
of Texas Press) , Ch. 9. 

6 Elsie C. Parsons, Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico (Memoirs, American 
Anthropological Association, no. 36, 1929), p. 204. 

7 W.W. Hill, Ms. on Santa Clara Pueblo. 

8 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 827. 

9 Idem, pp. 197, 834-836. 
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Mother. This type seems to belong to Tewa-speaking pueblos north of Santa Fe, 
that is, San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and Tesuque. 

2. Two Buffalo, two Mothers, and a Hunter with side lines of singers cos- 
tumed as “Comanches.”’® This type is known to all pueblos except Laguna and is 
most prominent in San Ildefonso. Cochiti Pumpkin Kiva also performs an Elk 
dance of this type. 

3. Two Buffalo and one or two Buffalo Mothers, with a Hunter and a chorus 
of singers and drummers.'* Usually new songs are composed for each event, but in 
some pueblos, as San Juan, some songs recur each year. This type is known to all 
pueblos. It may appear in multiples of couples, up to six men and six women or 
girls. In its basic form the single woman seems to characterize the Eastern Pueblos, 
while a cast of two couples minus a Hunter is of Hopi provenience, brought to 
San Juan and Santa Clara in 1926 by Hopi-Tewa Indians."* 

4. An elaborate game animal dance, with two Buffalo, one or two Mothers, 
a Hunter, pairs of Deer, Antelope, Elk and Mountain Sheep, plus a chorus of 
singers and drummers.’* The type is ubiquitous, but with a variable cast of Elk, 
Antelope, or Mountain Sheep, and with a possible multiplication of the orthodox 
number of each impersonation. 

Various pueblos developed unique forms, as the Cochiti dance of two Deer, 


two Antelope, and two Hunters,"* or the former Nambe cast of nine Deer, ten Elk 
and one woman.!® 


PROCEDURE 


Most dances begin at dawn, when the performers descend from a hiding place 
on the nearest hill. Lured by the Mother and accompanied by chanters they 
meander into the pueblo and among the houses. They dance and then withdraw 
into their homes till the hour for the public dance."® 

The differences appear in the public dances: 

1. For the first type, the line dance of one animal, I shall describe the San 
Juan Deer Dance on February 15, 1957. The performers assemble in the practice 


10 Herbert J. Spinden, Indian Dances of the Southwest (American Museum Journal, vol. 15, 
1915), pp. 113-114. 

11 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 198. 

12 Idem, p. 196. 

13 Virginia M. Roediger, Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indians (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1941), p. 190. 

14 Lange Ms. 

15 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, pp. 198-199. 

16 Bertha P. Dutton, New Mexico Indians and their Arizona Neighbors (Santa Fe, 1955), 
pp. 13-14. 
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kiva, which serves the combined moieties. The game priest, pinkén (mountain 
lion) ** leads forty men and boys into the south plaza and halts near one of two 
small spruce trees holed in for the occasion. The dancers line up between these 
trees, with pinkén north of the first dancer and a drummer south of the sawipingé, 
the coveted position of best singers in the middle of the line. After a complete 





1 Cc 


Fic. 1. San Juan Deer dance circuit of three plazas (1, 2, 3) and practice kiva (4). A, B, C 
show orientation of dance line (dotted line) in face-abouts. Hunter faces in direction of stem of 
T. Deer, large to small, face in direction of angular “horns” on symbol. The drawings were executed 
by Ellen Kurath. 


performance the dancers migrate to the north plaza for a repeat, then to the east 
plaza which is a tight squeeze. Finally they crowd into the practice kiva for a fourth 
repeat, invisible to the public. 

During each performance the dancers remain in place and stamp and lift the 
right foot in the so-called dntege or “lift-the-foot” step. They keep time with a 





17 Pinkén impersonates the mythical mountain lion (Parsons, Social Organization of the 
Tewa, p. 197; Pueblo Indian Religion, pp. 349, 1147). 
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gourd rattle in the right hand. After each set of four songs they face about. For 
the fifth repeat of a set they conclude in the original position. During each face- 
about the game priest moves along the line, to the middle (B), rear (C), middle 
(B), and front (A) as indicated in Figure 1. 

The circuit recurs twice before lunch and twice after lunch, each time with a 
new set of songs. In the second and later circuits two clowns called Apaches pretend 
to shoot small Deer and carry them off. A fifth performance called angé sometimes 
takes place, but usually the girls chase the Deer as they emerge from the kiva. The 
whole pueblo then looks for the fugitives in the hills, on foot and in cars. The 
families of captured Deer must redeem them with gifts of meat. 

During the dawn approach and in angé the Deer lean on sticks as forelegs, but 
during the plaza dance they stand upright without mime. The same procedure and 
stylization characterize the Santa Clara Deer dancers, who also blacken their faces 
with sacred mud, napos/nin. 

2. Types 2, 3 and 4 have a similar temporal structure. Within a set there are 
three songs, as follows (Fig. 2) : 

(1) A slow introductory chant for the entrance of the dancers and 
chorus, also for the exit or the migration to another plaza. 

(2) A slow dance song for tramping in a straight line or circle. 

(3) A fast dance song in two sections, for place-changing during a drum 
tremolo (A) , and for vigorous pawing and bounding during a rapid duple beat (B). 
The two dances are always repeated in reverse position. The set recurs identically 
at each station in a circuit.’* 

In the second category of game animal dances the Buffalo meander between 
the side lines; then the side dancers cross over; then the Buffalo engage in fast foot 
work at one end of the two side lines.'” 

3. The Buffalo dance with two Buffalo, one or two Mothers, and a Hunter 
varies within pueblos as to circuit and choreographic details, within the plan of 
three songs. Figure 3 shows a typical San Ildefonso pattern, as performed in the 
north plaza on Easter Sunday, 1957. The first morning set is oriented west, then 
east (Roman numerals I and I’). The second set is south and north, then in front 
of the kiva. The two afternoon circuits recapitulate this pattern. In the slow dance 
(2) the Buffalo pace back and forth at right angles to the drummer-singers 
(X, Fig. 3). In the fast dance the men circle the women (Fig. 4) or change places 
with their partner. 





18 Gertrude P. Kurath, Plaza Circuits of Tewa Indian Dancers (El Palacio, vol. 65, Santa Fe, 
1958), pp. 16-26. 
19 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 827. 
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Santa Clara 
March 3- 2,3 
Easter - 2,3 
Fic. 2. Basic Pattern for set of Buffalo Dances: (1) Entrance; (2) Slow Dance; (3) Fast 
Dance; (4) Exit. Paradigm is from Buffalo dances in front of Santa Clara kiva. Buffalo are 
identified by curved “horns,” women by circle with stem. Singers are identified as X, singer- 
drummers as X on circle. 
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In Santa Clara the circuits proceed through four plazas instead of around one; 
they follow a different plan for each moiety faction.’* But each set follows the 
pattern shown in Figure 2. Multiple couples are common at Santa Clara. On 
Easter Sunday, 1957 there were six couples. 


* x 
eRgaET - Ix2 
x 
Iz 


x x 


I 2 San Ildefonso 


Fic. 3. San Ildefonso north plaza Buffalo dance. I and I’ show positions on first appearance. 
II and II’ show second circuit. II k shows position in front of kiva—a second-floor room in the 
north house block. 


Keresan dancers usually adhere to the conservative number of dancers. Usually 
they perform each set twice, at opposite ends of the plaza. But occasionally they 
deviate, as in a performance witnessed by Parsons on December 25, 1925. On that 
date four couples described a counterclockwise circuit starting north.”° 

4. In the fourth type of mixed animal dances the pueblos follow their par- 


20 Parsons, Social Organization of the Tewa, p. 205. 
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ticular customs as in the third type, except for greater complexity. In Santa Clara 
on March 3, 1957 four Buffalo couples were accompanied by twenty-four Deer 
large and small, two leaping Mountain Sheep and two scampering Antelope, who 
leaned on foreleg sticks. During the entrance they meandered; during the slow 
dance they danced in two lines, shoulder-to-shoulder or face-to-face (Fig. 5) ; dur- 
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San Ildefonso Santa Clara 
Fic. 4. Comparison of San Ildefonso Buffalo dance and Santa Clara Buffalo-Deer dance. 


ing the fast dance they pranced in place (Fig. 4) or circled and interwove (Figs. 5 
and 2). 

Keresan mixed animals use the typical dual circuit, with the reversed repeat of 
each set within one plaza. The general ground plan for the three songs resembles 
that of Tewa dancers, but with greater variety and intricacy, and with more appear- 
ances. The San Felipe game animals appeared ten times on February 2, 1957. 
Cochiti dancers appeared eight times at the Turquoise Kiva festival February 9, 
and the Pumpkin Kiva dance February 17, 1957. In the slow dance the game 


animals meandered and, from time to time, crouched by pairs and fours, while 
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Fic. 5. Comparison of mixed animal dances at Santa Clara, Cochiti, and San Felipe, with 
increasing complexity in double-file formation. In the Keresan files the straight “horns” designate 
Elks, the crescent “horns” designate Antelope. In the Santa Clara ground plan the Buffalo are 
parallel to the other animals, at Keres they are at right angles. In San Felipe 3 A the Mother 
encircles the line to her right, then to her left. In 3 B Cochiti, the Buffalo simultaneously half- 
circle and return; in 3 B San Felipe they circuit and meander to the starting place. 
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the Buffalo tramped in their line. During the fast dance the music and dance 
developed intricacies of rhythm, step, and design.* There were many deviations 
from the “classic” plan (Fig. 5). 

In the second, third, and fourth types the mime is less stylized than in the first 
type. All of the animals lumber like buffalo, bounce like deer, gallop like antelope. 
But the Tewa and Keres do not approach the realism of the Taos Deer dances. 
The Deer, leaning on sticks, and covered with realistic head and hide, create real- 
istic illusion. The Buffalo, up to sixty-nine of them, mill about. like a herd of the 
Great Plains. The Black Eyes hunt, shoot, and carry off animals. On the other 
hand, the formations of parallel lines or circles never develop the intricacy and 
subtlety of the Keresan patterns.”” 


COMPARISONS 


The game animal dances can be classified into types according to cast and 
choreography. Within these types they show local variations which follow linguistic- 
geographical Pueblo groupings. It is possible to suggest explanations for these 
distinctions. 

The first type contrasts with the other three. Male performers sing their own 
accompaniment in a stationary line and lift their foot just like the masked and 
unmasked kachina dancers. It is a Tewa specialty, though the kachina are pan- 
Pueblo. This type appears native pueblo in origin. On the other hand, the other 
three types with women and a mixed cast show influences from the Great Plains. 
One of the composers attributed the song pattern to Comanche or Kiowa origin. 
In fact, the entrance song frequently derives from one of the Oklahoma tribes. 
The tonality and form of the other two songs show affinities with the southern 
Plains.** Influences are apparent in items of paraphernalia, as the Hunter’s costume 
and the hide rattles, and in certain steps and actions as the Taos milling herd. One 
cannot state whether this influence filtered in during prehistory, when the buffalo 
appeared on murals as at Kuaua,** or whether it came with the Comanche trades 
and raids after 1700—on Taos and Pecos 1750, on Galisteo 1774." 

21 Gertrude P. Kurath, “Cochiti Choreographies and Songs” (in C. H. Lange, The Pueblo 
of Cochiti). 

22 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, pp. 842-847. 

23 Gertrude P. Kurath, Dance-Music Interdependence (Ethnomusicology, no. 10, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1957), pp. 8-11. 

24 Watson Smith, Kiva Mural Decorations at Awatovi and Kawaika-a (Papers, Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, vol. 37, 1952), p. 151. 

25 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, pp. 1030-1033. The Comanche Sun Dance included a 
Buffalo dance: Ralph Linton, The Comanche Sun Dance (American Anthropologist, vol. 37, 
pp. 420-428, 1935). 
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. Circuit differences can be explained on the basis of architectural ground plans— 
multiple or central plaza—and on grounds of moiety harmony or split.’* Location 
north or south of Santa Fe also plays a role in the four-plaza or four-station circuit 
of the north and the dual station within one plaza at Keres, with San Ildefonso 
and Tesuque as transitional pueblos. The Keresan fondness for greater elaboration 
of meanders, rhythms, and musical forms can be attributed to intrinsic differences 
between the linguistic groupings.*® The greater realism at Taos, as well as in the 
mixed animal type, suggests proximity to and influence from the Great Plains. 

Meanings have shifted but remain vital. Exotic influences have been absorbed 
into the pueblo style. Local differences are but variations on a basic theme. In sum 
total the game animal dances are products of Rio Grande Indian belief, occupation, 
and artistry. 


ANN Arsor, MicHIGAN 





26 Various scholars besides Parsons have noted distinguishing features of the Keresan and 
Tewa linguistic groups. George Herzog remarks on the greater musical complexity in Keresan 
ceremonies: A Comparison of Pueblo and Pima Musical Styles (Journal of American Folklore, 
vol. 49, pp. 283-417, 1936), p. 413. Edward P. Dozier compares the cultures in detail: The Rio 
Grande Pueblos (Ms.). Charles H. Lange distinguishes Eastern and Western Keresan ceremonial- 
ism: The Keresan Component of Southwestern Pueblo Culture (Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 


pology, vol. 14, pp. 34-50, 1958), pp. 41-45. 





TEQUISTLATEC KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY ' 


D.L. OLMSTED 


E PEOPLE whose kinship terminology is the subject of this paper live on 
the Pacific coast of Mexico in the southern part of the State of Oaxaca. We 
follow Kroeber? in calling them the Tequistlatec, although this term is not used 
by them or their Spanish- or Zapotec-speaking neighbors. They are generally 
known as the Chontal, but since there are other groups in Mexico called by the 
name Chontal with resulting confusion,* the term Tequistlatec seems preferable. 
The Tequistlatec inhabit a mountainous coastal area, monsoon-tropical* in 
climate and wooded savannah in vegetation type. For the last ten or fifteen cen- 
turies, they appear” to have been pressed backward by the expanding Zapotecs, who 
have occupied much of their former territory and now hem them in against the 
ocean. 

Years ago Kroeber® suggested that the Tequistlatec language was a member 
of the Hokan stock. It is isolated from its nearest Hokan relatives, Tlappanec of 
the State of Guerrero and Subtiaba of Nicaragua. There seem to be several differ- 
ent dialects of the language with a major bundle of isoglosses separating inland 
mountain dialects from the coastal one studied by Morrison and Waterhouse. 

The kinship terminology discussed in this paper is that of the inland mountain 
groups and has been checked with informants from San Martin Tenango, Santa 
Maria Ecatepec, El Limon, and La Reforma. 

Tequistlatec kinship organization is essentially bilateral in emphasis. The prin- 
cipal deviation is to be found in the rule of residence, which is patrilocal. The 
kinship terminology shows a weak development of the principle of generations, and 
differentiates according to the sex of the person referred to only in ancestral genera- 





1 Field work with the Tequistlatec was carried out between June and November 1957. I wish 
to express my gratitude to the Social Science Research Council for a Faculty Research Fellowship 
during the period. This paper was read before the 1958 Annual Meeting of the Kroeber Anthro- 
pological Society. 

2 A.L. Kroeber, Serian, Tequistlatecan and Hokan (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 11, pp. 279-290, 1915). 

3 Cf. for example M. Martines-Gracida, La Civilizacion Chontal (Mexico, D. F., 1910). I 
am grateful to Professor George Foster for calling this work to my attention and lending me his 
copy of it. 

4 C. Langdon White and George T. Renner, Human Geography (New York, 1948), p. 93. 

5 Martinez-Gracida, passim. 

6 Kroeber, Serian, Tequistlatecan and Hokan. 
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tions. In ego’s generation there is no distinction between siblings and cousins, 
either cross or parallel, nor are there distinctions based on sex. There are, so far 
as can be discovered, no distinctions of kinship terminology or behavior based on 
sex of speaker (unless the separate terms for “husband” and “wife” may be re- 
garded as an example), on the condition of intervening relative (such as death), 
or on age within generation. There seems to be no differentiation between the 
parental generation and preceding ones: [lady] indicates “father” and also any 
grandfather on either side and of whatever degree. Similarly [ta”ma‘ma ]} indicates 
“mother” and any grandmother of either side and any generation. [taywitt] is used 


-cday (Ansid) ~ _ 
7 s 


7 ‘ 
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id /kaylay (Ancestor) N 
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sm: ~Marriage 
—— Descent 
One term includes two others 


Fic. 1. Tequistlatec terms of reference. 


for any uncle, MoBr or FaBr, or any brothers of any [la’4y] or [ta’ma*ma] in 
any preceding generation. Correspondingly, [fa?nota]} is MoSi, FaSi, or the sister 
of any [fa?ay] or [la’ma‘ma] in any preceding generation. In addition, there are 
terms which obliterate the sex distinction while retaining that of collaterality: 
[kay’ay] includes both [fa?4y) and [ta’ma’ma] (translation “ancestor”) , while 
[tay] includes both [faywitt] and [ta?nota] (translation “ansib”—neologism pro- 
posed for the sibling of any ancestor, without distinction as to sex) . In ego’s genera- 
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tion [laypim4] serves for all siblings and cousins on both paternal and maternal 
sides, of any age and of any sex. Obviously cousin-marriage is not only not prefer- 
able, but forbidden. The same term [la’ywa”] serves both [kay’ay]} “ancestors” 
and [fay] “ansibs” to designate the younger generation and thus refers to “son, 
daughter, nephew, niece, grandson, granddaughter, grandniece, grandnephew, etc.” 

Terms of address are even simpler. Corresponding to [1a”ay] is [ta*ta], and to 
[ta’ma*ma] is na.na}]. The terms of address for [taywitl} and [la’nota] are 
{maywitl] and [éapi], respectively. The older generations call ego’s generation 
by name and the same practice prevails amongst members of that generation, no 
terms of address being reported or observed. 

Affinal relationships require few kin terms. “Wife” is [layfina?]} and “hus- 
band” is {tay3ans], both terms of reference, since spouses call each other by name 
and there are said to be no generally-used terms of address. Parents-in-law are 
called by the same terms of reference and address as own parents, except that there 
is an extra term of address for fathers-in-law, [a’i], that is not used with own 
fathers. [may?maii] is “sibling-in-law” used by either sex about either sex. 

Aside from the use of the ordinary terms of reference for parents-in-law, de- 
scriptive terms are occurrent, though apparently seldom used: [ki?ma.malayfi?nd” } 
“mother of my wife,” [ki?ay’ilayfi’nd?], “father of my wife,” [ki’ma.ma- 
tayneku’1”} “husband’s mother” (using different term for husband than the usual, 
however) [ki’ay’ilaynekur?} “husband’s father.” 

Thus it may be seen that of the six major criteria of terminological differentia- 
tion ’—generation, sex, affinity, collaterality, bifurcation, and polarity—those of 
collaterality and polarity are relatively best observed, while sex affinity and genera- 
tion are but weakly represented and bifurcation is virtually ignored in the Tequis- 
tlatec system. 

By virtue of their lack of exogamous unilinear kin groups, their bilateral rule 
of descent, and possession of cousin terms of the Hawaiian type (siblings, cross- 
and parallel-cousins all called by the same term) , the Tequistlatec are by definition 
to be included in Murdock’s* Type 2 or Hawaiian type of social organization. 
Possessing the custom of patrilocal residence, they are further to be assigned to his 
sub-type 2P or Patri-Hawaiian sub-group. They lack clans, demes, moieties, and 
bilateral kindreds; in this they agree with such other Patri-Hawaiian peoples as 
the Atsugewi, Hawaiians, Klallam, Klamath, Mangarevans, Micmac, Sekani, 
Syrian Christians, Tiibatulabal, and Wishram. Only the Syrian Christians and 

7 A. L. Kroeber, Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Journal, Royal Anthropological 


Institute, vol. 39, pp. 77-84, 1909) . 
8 George Peter Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), p. 228. 
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the Tiibatulabal in this sub-group are reported by Murdock as agreeing with the 
Tequistlatec on the marriage custom of exclusive monogamy. All the other Patri- 
Hawaiian peoples are reported to have polygyny of some type and degree. The Te- 
quistlatec possess both patrilocal extended families and independent nuclear 
families, though the former is the ideal type. Murdock does not report any other 
society of the sub-type with both of these family types. I doubt, however, that the 
Tequistlatec are as unique as they appear to be in this respect, since it is likely that 
the independent nuclear family appears in most if not all of the societies listed with 
patrilocal extended families—as an alternative if not as the most favored type. The 
Tequistlatec do appear unprecedented in their possession of lineal aunt terminology 
(M vs. MoSi, FaSi) in combination with generation niece terminology (Da, 
BrDa, SiDa). The only other two Patri-Hawaiian peoples, the Kwakiutl and the 
Yurok, who are reported as having lineal aunt terminology, are reported also as 
having lineal niece terms. 

Romney and Epling,’ in their recent paper on the kinship of the Kariera, discuss 
the distinction between “closed” and “open” kinship systems. “Closed” systems 
make no distinction between relatives and non-relatives within the boundaries of 
the society, whereas “open” ones do not reckon the group of relatives as cotermi- 
nous with the society, recognizing some non-relatives within the group. In this sense 
the Tequistlatec kinship system is an open one. 

In a recent discussion of kinship Edmonson™® defines a kinship concept as a 
class of features which describe the internal symmetry of kinship systems and are 
applied with complete consistency to at least one total system. Operationally such 
concepts are discovered by examining the terminologies for evidence of cleavages 
so fundamental that no single term in the system overrides them. A glance at the 
Tequistlatec system reveals that nothing is sacred, so to speak. Sibling and sibling- 
in-law terms override the principle of polarity, as well as relative age, while the 
child-niece term overrides the principles of sex, collaterality, and affinity. The prin- 
ciple of generation comes out relatively best, in the sense that ego’s generation is 
always distinguished both from antecedent and subsequent ones. However, all 
ancestral generations are terminologically run together, and the same is true of all 
descendants. In this connection it might be remarked that Edmonson’s classification 
of the English system as “tri-generational”"’ results from his—shall we say— 
unique morphemic analysis of grandparent and grandchild terms. He apparently 

9 A. Kimball Romney and Philip J. Epling, A Simplified Model of Kariera Kinship (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, vol. 60, pp. 59-74, 1958). 

10 Munro S. Edmonson, Kinship Terms and Kinship Concepts (American Anthropologist, 


vol. 59, pp. 393-433, 1957). 
11 Idem, p. 407. 
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feels that the grandparental generation is in some sense not distinguished because 
the morpheme “father” appears in both “father” and “grandfather.” The bound 
prefix “grand-” always appears in the terms for the second generation above and 
below ego and the difference in terminology correlates with consistent differences 
in behavior toward the relatives in question, as I think would be generally admitted. 
In contrast the Tequistlatec appear to have a true tri-generational system in Ed- 
monson’s sense, since there is no distinction between members of the parental 
generation and any of those preceding. 

In short, while it is an interesting and significant fact that English designates 
grandparents with parental terms plus one or more prefixes, and no doubt different 
from a system such as the Yuman in which the grandparents are designated by 
entirely different terms (sharing no morphemes) from the parental ones, this fact 
belongs to that part of the study in which the kin terms are subjected to morphemic 
analysis and not that part in which it is decided how many kinship terms are 
applied to different kinship elements. Unless I have misunderstood Edmonson, it 
therefore appears that his suggestive hypotheses might be more meaningfully tested 
if the systems were reanalyzed using a different operational definition of generation. 

One most interesting result of the simplicity of the Tequistlatec system of 
kinship terminology lies in its frequent use of classificatory terms for primary rela- 
tives. The primary relatives (Fa, Mo, Br, Si, Hu, Wi, So, Da) are, to quote 
Murdock, “denoted by as many different terms in the great majority of societies.”"* 
He adds that these terms are nearly always elementary, and when they are classifi- 
catory, usually include one primary and one or more secondary relatives rather 
than two categories of primary relatives. The Tequistlatec terms for Fa and Mo 
are in agreement with this dictum, since the term for “father” is used also for all 
grandfathers, and that for “mothers” for all grandmothers. However, ego has only 
one term for siblings and parents have only one term for children. As a matter of 
fact the only primary relatives denoted by single elementary terms among the 
Tequistlatec are “husband” and “wife.” If we may judge by Murdock’s sample 
of 250 societies this situation is very rare, perhaps unprecedented. 
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12 Murdock, Social Structure, p. 100. 





THE DIVINE KINGSHIP OF THE AGA KHAN: 
A STUDY OF THEOCRACY IN EAST AFRICA 
H.S. MORRIS 


EAST AFRICAN TERRITORIES of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar have a population of just over eighteen and a half million 
people.’ Of these just under eighteen millions are Africans and some eighty-three 
thousand are Arabs. These latter people are Muslims and have lived in the coastal 
cities of East Africa and the surrounding districts for at least fifteen hundred 
years. Today they are no less indigenous to the country than are many of the 
Africans, some of whom they have converted to Islam, though exactly how many 
is not known. In addition, Indian and European immigrants live in East Africa, 
the Indians numbering about 190,000 and the Europeans about 50,000. Of the 
Indians approximately 79,000, about forty-three percent, are Muslim. 

The common bonds of faith among Indian, Arab, and African Muslims are less 
significant than might be thought; for the Muslims are divided not only by differ- 
ences of appearance, language, and custom, but also by sectarian differences which 
have deep roots in Islam. Of the 83,000 odd Arab Muslims, about 20,000 belong 
to the Shafii and Hanafi schools, and the remainder at the census merely declared 
themselves to be Muslim, which probably meant that most of them also belonged 
to the Sunni division of Islam. Only 15,000 of the Indian Muslims (roughly one 
fifth) are Sunni, and the majority of these follow the Hanfi school, which com- 
mands a minority of the Arab and African Muslims. Most Indian Muslims belong 
to the Shia division of Islam and are divided among three main sects: the Shia 
Imami Ismailia sect, numbering 32,000; the Shia Ithnasher: sect,” numbering 6,700; 
and the Shia Ismailia Daudi Bohra sect, numbering 4,700. In this paper I am con- 
cerned with the Shia Imami Ismailia sect, the followers of His Highness the Aga 
Khan, who are often known in India and East Africa as the Khoja Ismailis. 


THE SHIA IMAMI ISMAILIA SECT IN AFRICA 


Under the guidance of His Late Highness the Aga Khan, until 1957 the sacred 
leader of the Shia Imami Ismailis, the members of that part of this sect which has 


1 A Report on the Census of the Non-native Population of Uganda Protectorate (1948) 
(Nairobi, 1953); A Report on the Census of the Non-native Population of Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate (1948) (Nairobi, 1953); A Report on the Census of the Non-native Population of 
Tanganyika (1952) (Dar-es-Salaam, 1953); Notes on the Census of the Zanzibar Protectorate 
(1948) (Zanzibar, 1953); Annual Reports (1952) for Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

2 Im East Africa the Shia Ithna ’Ashariya or Twelver sect is usually known as the Khoja 
Ichnasheri or Ishnasheri sect. 
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migrated from western India to East Africa have built themselves a political and 
social position there that differs in several important ways from that held by other 
groups, whether Muslim, Indian, Arab, or African. In his Memoirs the Aga Khan 
writes of his East African followers: * 


They arrived there with Asiatic habits and an Asiatic pattern of existence, but 
they have encountered a society in process of development which is, if anything, 
European-African. To have retained an Asiatic outlook in matters of language, habits, 
and clothing would have been for them a complication and socially a dead weight of 
archaism in the Africa of the future. 


One of the most marked features of Indian society in East Africa is its division 
into more or less well-organized groups locally known as “communities,” which 
are based on differences of sect among the Muslims and differences of caste among 
the Hindus.* The Khoja Ismailis are the most highly organized of these Indian 
communities; and like members of Hindu caste and other Indian Muslim sectarian 
communities, they are in practice an endogamous group, though, unlike the 
Hindus, they do not explain their practice in religious terms. As permanent resi- 
dents in East Africa, they are anxious to assimilate as much as they can of the 
culture of the ruling European groups, and in theory they approve of marriages 
with Europeans or other people whom they recognize as their “cultural equals.” As 
a rule they do not marry Africans. At the same time they wish to maintain amicable 
relations with the numerically overwhelming African groups, many of whom are 
also followers of Islam, though not, except for a few hundred recent converts, of 
the Shia Imami Ismailia persuasion. 

Accompanying the changes of custom sponsored by the late Aga Khan, and 
perhaps more significant even than marriage preferences and changing habits of 
food and dress are far-reaching economic and constitutional changes which have 
been undertaken during the last quarter century, also under the guidance of the 
Aga Khan. 


In some countries [His Highness writes®}]—India and East Africa for example— 
the Ismailis have a council system, under which their local councillors are charged 
with the internal administrative policy, and report to me as to their doings. 


As Imam or sacred leader, His Highness the Aga Khan is legally absolute owner 
of all communal property. His title to such property was established in a judgment 
3 The Memoirs of Aga Khan (London, 1954), p. 190. 


4 H.S. Morris, Indians in East Africa: a Study in a Plural Society (British Journal of Soci- 
ology, vol. 7, pt. 3, pp. 194-211, 1956). 5 Aga Khan, p. 185. 
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given in the High Court of Bombay in 1866;° and since ther. every Imam has 
been exceedingly careful to let nothing derogate from his title 

The organization of the Ismaili community in East Africa into a “highly de- 
veloped and civilised system of councils . . . educational administrators, property 
agents, executive and judicial councils [performing] an immense amount of day-to- 
day administrative work, and under my general orders [i.e. those of the Imam] 
vast financial administration as well”’ is by no means uniformly developed through- 
out the Shia Imami Ismailia sect. His Late Highness also tells us:* 


The leadership of a religious community spread over a considerable part of the 
world surface . . . cannot be maintained in accordance with any cut and dried system. 
. . » In Syria, Central Asia, and Iran, leadership . . . is vested in either hereditary 
or recommended leaders and chiefs, who are the Imam’s representatives and who look 
after the administration of the various Jamats or congregations. 


The problem that then arises is why there should have been so special a develop- 
ment in India and East Africa. How was it possible for this “highly developed 
and civilised administrative system of councils,” which incorpora.es many of the 
forms of western political and business methods, to grow out of the traditional 
organization and relations of the methods of the sect with the Imam? Explanation 
requires some consideration of the history of the sect. 


ORIGINS OF THE IMAMATE 


The division in East Africa between Arab and African Muslims on the one 
hand and Muslims from India on the other roughly corresponds with the division 
between Sunni and Shia sects. Though there are Sunni Muslims from India, their 
numbers are small; and they are further divided from Indian Shias by the fact 
that they are Punjabis with their own language and regional customs, while most 
of the Shias are Gujeratis. The doctrinal division between Sunni and Shia is funda- 
mental in Islam and goes back to the days immediately after the death of the 
Prophet. 

In the belief of all Muslims, Mahomet was the Seal, the conclusion of a long 
line of prophets charged with revealing the divine purpose of the world to men. 
Mahomet’s particular mission and its attendant religious authority ended therefore 
at his death. During his life he was also secular leader of the believers, and this 
authority did not end when he died. The Sunni section of the Muslim world, which 
comprises the majority of Muslims, believes that he did not appoint a secular leader 

6 Advocate General v. Muhammad Husen Huseni (1866) Khojah Case, Bombay High 


Court Reports XII. 
7 Aga Khan, pp. 184-185. 8 Idem, p. 185. 
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to succeed him; the Shias believe that he bequeathed both secular and religious 
leadership to his cousin and son-in-law, Ali, and his descendants by Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter, until the day of final judgment and the establishment of the 
millenium. Out of this Shia belief arose doctrines concerning the person of the 
Imam which increased the rift between the Shias and the Sunnis; for the latter 
hold that the only legitimate leader of the faithful is the secular leader or caliph 
elected by the faithful themselves. The word imam® 


is used of a prayer leader by all Muslims, and also of the founders and leading jurists 
of the different schools. In addition it is used by some, and especially the Shi’is, for 
the leader of the whole Muslim community, whom the Shi’is insist must have been 
divinely designated and whom they regard as impeccable and infallible. In detail their 
attitude varies from sect to sect: the Zaydis are the most moderate, although even 
they consider their Imams as possessed of divine light substance, the “sole and per- 
manent channel of sanctifying prerogatives and illuminative inspirations,” while the 
Ismailis go even further. 


In the factional disputes about leadership which took place after the Prophet's 
death, Ali did not at first succeed in becoming Caliph of all Muslims, though in 
the eyes of Shias today he was Mahomet’s only successor, and was both Caliph 
and Imam. Eventually he became Caliph for Shias and Sunnis alike; but to the 
latter he is still merely the fourth caliph, and he and his wife and their descendants 
are invested with none of the mystical qualities attributed to them by Shias. Ali 
was assassinated during his tenure of office, and his sons and immediate descendants 
suffered misfortunes at the hands of Sunni rivals who seized the Caliphate. Thus, 
at a time when Islamic law and theology were rapidly developing in the cosmo- 
politan cities of Damascus and Baghdad, successive generations of Shia Imams 
and their followers were living in political eclipse. The differences between ortho- 
dox and heterodox theology which arose in this situation made doctrinal reconcilia- 
tion between Sunni and Shia virtually impossible and undoubtedly poisoned social 
relations whenever these two divisions came intimately into contact. At the same 
time it is easy to overemphasize the differences between Sunni and Shia and to 
overlook their similarities, both of belief and organization. 

The basic social unit in all parts of the Muslim world is a congregation united 
physically and metamorphically behind a leader in prayer.’® The ritual differences 
between one Shia sect and another are often not much greater than those among 
the orthodox Sunni schools, whose congregations, it has been noted, “in the ordi- 
nary law-books cannot pray behind the imam of another.”** Shia sectarians, too, 


9 J.N.D. Anderson, Islamic Law in Africa (London, 1954), p. 365. 
10 D.S. Margoliouth, Mohammedanism (London, 1936), p. 155. 11 Ibid. 
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judge orthodoxy and heterodoxy by a man’s relationship to the sect’s imam. In 
addition, all Muslims acknowledge five imperative religious duties: the witness of 
God’s unity and the Prophet’s mission, prayer, alms-giving, fasting, and pilgrimage. 
A sixth duty, the jihad or the waging of war against wrong belief, is often added. 
For Shias the duty of recognizing and obeying the Imam is paramount and en- 
compasses all other duties. To escape damnation a man must find and acknowledge 
the Imam of the Age. 

Dissenting Shia sects have never been able to deny the need of an infallible, 
impeccable Imam descended from Ali and the Prophet’s daughter, for these doc- 
trines were developed in Shia theology at a very early date. Instead they disagreed 
on the rightful successor to the office, and the certainty of his nomination as Imam 
by his predecessor. The reigning Imam, by reason of his innate qualities, has the 
right to designate any male of his patrilineal lineage to succeed him, and the divine 
incarnation, first embodied in Ali, will at his death pass with all its attributes into 
the new Imam. Asa rule the Ismaili Imams have followed a principle of primogeni- 
ture, but a nomination made by the Imam may be withdrawn at any time before 
his death; and on occasions the late Imam’s intentions have not always been clear, 
thus opening the way of dissent. Of all the Shia sects today only the Shia Imami 
Ismailis believe that a known, revealed Imam still walks among men. For them the 
Imam of the Age is Mowlana Hazar Imam His Highness Karim Aga Khan, the 
lineal descendant of Ali and Fatima, the forty-ninth Ismaili Imam. 


THE SHIA IMAMI ISMAILIA SECT IN INDIA 


When Islam was taken to India, Shia doctrines, which had been elaborated in 
the Near East, provided a congenial background for converts to Islam. Sacred 
leaders of Hindu sects, who were thought to be divine incarnations, and whose 
holy attributes were passed patrilineally, were prominent features of Hindu society, 
especially in Cutch, Sind, and western India generally, where Ismaili missionaries 
were most successful. The doctrines surrounding the Imam were not difficult for 
converts to accept; and the Shia practice of tagiya or permissible dissimulation of 
real belief in difficult situations allowed missionaries to clothe their message in 
ambiguous, half-Hindu terms that did not require converts to completely alter 
their traditional beliefs and practices.’* A devotional book, Das Avatar, attributed 
to a missionary of the fifteenth century and still in use, was written to demonstrate 
that Ali was the long-expected tenth incarnation of the God Vishnu, whose wor- 
shippers were particularly numerous in western India. In ways such as this Hindu 
beliefs and practices were intimately woven into the ritual and secular life of the 

12 The Khojah Case, op. cit. 
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Khoja Ismaili sect in India and have remained so to the present day. Moreover, 
periodical additions of new converts, especially in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century in Cutch and Kathiawad, have maintained the strength of Hindu ways 
and thought. Much of the life of the late Imam, the third Aga Khan, was occupied 
in altering the traditional habits of his Indian followers by a transformation of 
their economic, political, and social lives. As yet the process is by no means complete 
in either spiritual or material spheres. 

In this task the Imam was both aided and hindered by the doctrines concerning 
his person, for these are still so much clothed in Hindu habits of thought that even 
an Ismaili living in East Africa and educated in England, who had never been to 
India, could explain the place of the Imam in his theology only in the following 
words: 


Our Imam, His Highness the Aga Khan, is like your Jesus Christ. Even Hindus 
believe that God will never leave the world deserted, and we believe that God, that is 
Vishnu, descended to earth in Ali and has never left us. When the Imam dies the 
Light moves on to his son: it follows the sacred blood—like the King. The King never 
dies. 


Substantially the same views of the infallible, impeccable Imam, whose person it is 
proper to worship and pray to, are expressed in the following leaflet published in 
English by a small rural congregation. 


His Highness the Aga Khan an Extraordinary Personality. 
In the reign of Queen Victoria. 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria had held a Levy, which was attended by the Consuls 
of all Countries, and His Highness the Aga-Khan was also invited at the occasion. 
When the Aga-Khan went there, the Queen herself went to receive him at the door 
and welcomed him with great respects and made him sit on the Throne of their Pope. 
As soon as the Aga-Khan sat on the throne, the Queen said to all the Consuls, “What 
is the reason of your surprise, and what are you all thinking of?” The Consuls replied 
“Up to now how many Indian Kings have come to Europe but you have given more 
honours to Aga-Khan, and even made him sit on the throne of our Pope; what is the 
reason of this?” The Queen in reply said, “You are all wise, prudent and learned, 
and you know better than I the reason of this.” “In short, J must tell you that we have 
never seen our religious leader Jesus Christ and without doubt, the Aga Khan is our 
same leader, and considering this I have made him sit on our Pope's throne.” On 
hearing this all Consuls were greatly surprised and wired to their respective countries 
about the above fact. Consequently the Rulers of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
etc. sent telegrams to Aga-Khan from all over, requesting him to give them honour of 
visiting their countries, which the Aga-Khan accepted. 

(Extract from: Saint Gazette 22.7.1898) 
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MODERN CONSTITUTIONAL AND ECONOMIC SOURCES 
OF THE IMAM’S POWER 

In 1840 the first Aga Khan and forty-sixth Imam, great grandfather of the 
present Imam, the fourth Aga Khan, fled from Persia after an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion against the throne. He suffered many vicissitudes and ultimately took refuge 
in Sind. Here he materially helped the British in their annexation of that country 
and in the Second Afghan War. For these services the Government of India 
awarded him a pension and the rank of hereditary prince prefixed to his Persian 
title, Aga Khan. He was prevented from returning to Persia, and eventually settled 
with his Persian retainers among the Khoja Ismailis of Bombay, whose Living 
Imam he was. 

For some years before the Imam’s arrival in Bombay, the organization of the 
Shia Imami Ismaili sect there and its relationship with the Imam had been in an 
unsettled condition. In western India generally most Khojas did in fact acknowl- 
edge the Aga Khan as their Imam and had long paid him tithe offerings and made 
visits of pilgrimage to him in Persia. At the same time they also adhered to a 
number of Sunni practices. In Bombay it was customary for them to marry before 
a Sunni official and to be buried according to Sunni rites."* These customs, it was 
said, had been adopted in times of persecution and were allowable under the 
doctrine of tagiya. As early as 1829 the Aga Khan, at that time still living in 


Persia, was engaged in a dispute concerning tithes with a section of his followers in 
Bombay."* 


In order to overcome their ition [he] sent to Bombay [a] special agent 
accompanied by a very energetic lady, the Aga’s maternal grandmother, Marie-Bibi, 
who herself appears to have harangued the Bombay Khojahs in Jumat Khana 
assembled, and with very considerable effect. 


In spite of his grandmother’s oratory, the Aga Khan in 1830 was obliged to 
authorize his agents to file a suit against the malcontents in the High Court of 
Bombay. Later still the case was withdrawn and the dissenters were excommuni- 
cated; but the grievances were not settled and in 1866 the dispute was once more 
brought before the Court. 

In presenting their case the dissenters maintained that the Khojas in Bombay 
were in fact Sunni and always had been so. The Aga Khan, they alleged, was an 
interloper who had persuaded the officers of the Bombay congregation to mis- 
appropriate funds and hand them over to him for his personal use, when they ought 
to have been held in trust for communal purposes. In bringing a suit against the 

13 The Khojah Case, op. cit. 14 Ibid. 
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Aga Khan and the Treasurer and the Accountant of the Bombay congregation 
the dissenters asked the Court to direct that an account should be taken of all 
communal property, that it should be declared trust property held for the religious 
and charitable benefit of the community by the Treasurer and the Accountant. 
They also asked the Court to settle a scheme for the periodic and regular election 
of these two officials, and requested a direction to the Aga Khan to cease his inter- 
ference in the management of the trust property and the affairs of the community 
generally. 

Mr Justice Arnold in a most remarkable and learned judgment decided in 
favor of the Aga Khan, whom he held to be historically and in fact the Living 
Imam of the Khojas living in Bombay and of Shia Imami Ismailis elsewhere. He 
also held that all communal property belonging to the sect was vested in the Imam 
for his own absolute use without any responsibility of trusteeship. Finally he held 
that the Bombay congregation was a Shia Imami Ismaili body and that it was in 
no way Sunni.’® 

The effects of this judgment on the organization of the sect and on its relations 
with the rest of society in India and other places where English law prevailed were 
far-reaching, and almost a hundred years later the consequences are still being 
worked out. In delivering his judgment, Mr Justice Arnold described the tradi- 
tional organization of the sect in India at that date.*® 


Wherever a Khojah community is to be found, however small, its organisation is 
the same: it has a Jumat, a Jumat Khana, a Mukhi, and a Kamria. 

The “Jumat” is the “congregation of the people,” the assembly in council of all 
the adult male members of the Khojah community in that place. 

The “Jumat Khana” is the Council-Hall of the community. 

The “Mukhi” is the treasurer or steward, and the “Kamria” is the accountant . 
these two functionaries . . . are not, according to the usage of the Khojah com- 
munity, elected for any ascertained or fixed period but appear to hold their office as 
long as they give satisfaction. . . . 

Besides these local Mukhis and Kamrias proof was given that in Scinde and 
Kattiawar (it may also be the case elsewhere) provincial Kamrias are appointed by 
and hold office under the Imam . . . the duty of these functionaries is to collect and 
forward for transmission to the Imam, wherever he may chance to reside, the contri- 
butions raised on his account by the Khojah community. 


‘In many parts of the Ismaili world organizations similar to those described in 1866 
still survive. The members of the sect belong to local organizations which are 
largely independent of one another, though in theory all ranged behind the Imam 


15 The Khojah Case, op. cit. 16 Ibid. 
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in prayer. Each congregation is answerable direct to the infallible, impeccable, 
spiritual and secular leader to whom they pray and owe allegiance and tribute. In 
some places, as Mr Justice Arnold indicated, a wider though very loose administra- 
tive organization may also exist, often directed by hereditary chiefs. In East Africa 
and India, however, the organization of the sect, as was remarked earlier, has de- 
parted very far from these traditional forms. 

The success of the first Aga Khan in establishing in a court of law both his 
Imamate and his absolute legal ownership of communal property immediately 
placed him in a position different from that of other sacred leaders in India, 
whether Muslim or Hindu; and in the years following the Khojah Case the Aga 
Khan, his son, and his son’s widow (a most powerful character who administered 
the entire Imamate during the third Aga Khan’s minority) established a large 
personal fortune for themselves. It was this fact which allowed the late Imam to 
rule his followers with more detachment and benevolence than other more finan- 
cially pressed sacred leaders have found possible. The decision of the first Aga 
Khan to settle in Bombay was, his grandson wrote,"* 


not only a wise and happy personal decision, but it had an admirable effect on the 
religious and communal life of the whole Ismaili world. It was as if the heavy load of 
persecution and fanatical hostility, which they had had to bear for so long, was lifted. 
Deputations came to Bombay from places as remote as Kashgar, Bokhara, all parts of 
Iran, Syria, the Yemen, the African coast and the then narrowly settled hinterland 


behind it. 


The consequences of this decision on the personal lives of the Imams have in turn 
affected the lives of ordinary members of the sect in ways that have increasingly 
set them and their Imams apart from their analogues. 

At the death of the first Aga Khan in 1881 his son, the second Aga Khan, suc- 
ceeded to the Imamate, but died in 1885. His heir, the third Aga Khan, was then 
a child, eight years of age. Sixty-nine years later he wrote: “My education for the 


responsibilities and tasks which I had inherited was serious and strenuous. . . .”** 


Besides receiving a traditional education, the Imam was also taught to take his 
place in the westernized upper class society of Bombay, and when in 1897, aged 
twenty, he visited Europe for the first time, he was, as we have seen, invited to dine 
at Windsor. He also made the acquaintance of the English upper classes and 
governing circles, among whom so much of his subsequent career in international 
politics was to be laid. As he grew older he returned less and less to India and his 
mother, a woman every bit as formidable as his ancestress, Marie-Bibi. 
17 Aga Khan, op. cit., p. 182. 18 Idem, pp. 11, 12. 
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THE SHIA IMAMI ISMAILIA SECT IN EAST AFRICA 
In his judgment in 1866, Mr Justice Arnold noted that’® 


all or the overwhelming majority of the Khojah community in all parts of India and 
the East, except Bombay, are staunch adherents of the Aga Khan: to take an illustra- 
tion (which seems to be a quite fair one) it appears that 445 out of the 450 families 
who compose the Khojah community of Zanzibar have recently signed a paper of 
adhesion to the Aga and the views he is understood to represent. 


These five dissenting or abstaining families of Zanzibar represented a minority that 
played an exceedingly important part in the future of the sect in Africa. 

The Khojah Case had not only clarified the position of the Imam and his rela- 
tions with his followers, but it had also helped to clarify and fix Ismaili doctrines. 
Even so, doctrinal vagueness seems to have remained characteristic of so many 
Ismailis in Africa and elsewhere. A further sociologically more significant conse- 
quence of the Khojah Case was that it introduced a precedent for resorting to 
English law courts for the settlement of cases dealing with family law or the 
ownership of sectarian property, when the members of the community could not 
settle such cases among themselves. Cases brought before English courts of record 
are binding in subsequent cases, and in this way a body of customary law peculiar 
to the members of each sect which had resorted to litigation was gradually built 
up. In this way, too, the informal association in one Jamatkhana of varying and 
not very closely defined beliefs was rendered increasingly difficult. Moreover, the 
Imam, having once had his status and authority seriously challenged, was never 
again willing to allow his title to communal property to remain vague. 

By 1924 the Khoja Ismailis in Zanzibar and other parts of East Africa had 
legally established the fact that thev were a community different in law and custom 
from all other Muslims. In that year the Chief Justice sitting in the High Court 
of Tanganyika held*® that 


the Ismaili Khojas . . . had established a distinctive political and social organisation 
for themselves, and had never been absorbed in the general body of Muslims: so their 
“customary law,” which they have done nothing to beam in East Africa, still prevails 
in this matter [ intestate succession }. 


Behind this acknowledgement by the High Court of the fact that the Khoja Ismaili 
sect in East Africa constituted a separate sect lay a long history of strife, assassina- 
tion, and secession from the sect in Zanzibar and elsewhere in East Africa. The 


19 The Khojah Case, op. cit. 
20 Anderson, Muslim Law in Africa, p. 326; see also in re Kassum Premji decd. (1924), 
1. T. T. L. R. 53; and Fatmabai d/o Jaffer Dhalla v. Mohomed Ladha (1928) I. T. T. L. R. 55. 
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Aga Khan first visited Africa in 1899 and attempted without success to heal the 
division which had grown in seriousness and bitterness since 1866 when only five 
families in Zanzibar failed to give unconditional allegiance to his grandfather. 
Since then relatively large numbers had seceded to the Ithnasheri sect, usually in 
protest against the Imam’s claims to divinity or against his tightening control on 
the affairs of formerly independent congregations. The Shia Ithnasheris were, and 
still remain, the least organized of the Shia sects, and their congregations are 
practically independent of one another. In the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Zanzibar seceders to the Ithnasheri sect laid claim to the Jamatkhana and 
other property which had been used by the Khoja Ismailis and seceders in common. 
As the Aga Khan’s visit did not close the rift, he was obliged in 1905 to execute 
a power of attorney in which he appointed three of his followers in Zanzibar to act 
as his agent in all matters of land and other property in East Africa. The main 
object of the appointment was to make sure that there would always be authorized 
local representatives ready to act immediately in any new dispute that might arise. 

This arrangement served its purpose well enough; and in time the quarrels and 
the memory of them died away, except among individual Ismaili and Ithnasheri 
families who were still bound to one another by ties of kinship. Even so, unrest 
within the Ismaili community was not completely ended, either in India or Africa. 
Individual secessions continued, and occasionally a serious protest against the posi- 
tion of the Imam and the organization of the community convulsed the sect. 

The appointment of legal attorneys in Zanzibar served for many years to safe- 
guard the interests of the Imam against dissenters; and for a time also provided 
him and his followers with acceptable representatives for dealing with the political 
administrations of East Africa. The device eventually became inconvenient; for, 
as trade expanded into the interior regions, so the Ismaili community prospered 
and the extent and value of the Imam’s holdings in Africa increased. His Highness 
would permit no transactions in communal property to be in any name but his 
own; and as these transactions grew in number, so the delays in completing them 
increased. In one instance ten years elapsed before documents could be properly 
executed. 

In 1924 the Government of Uganda proposed setting up a central land holding 
for all Indian charitable, religious, and educational properties. A body of this kind 
would not only prevent long delays caused by consultation with the Imam and the 
extreme old age of his sole surviving attorney in Africa, but would also have the 
advantage that when the Imam died there would be no difficulties over Estate 
Duty. The question of property ownership was a familiar one to the Imam and 
his followers, and the importance they attached to it had in no way diminished 
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since 1866. Two years before, in 1922, the Aga Khan’s solicitors in Zanzibar had 
written on his instructions to the Government of Uganda. The letter reminded 
the Administration that all communal property was vested in the Imam personally, 
and that the decision in the Khojah Case had not been modified by any subsequent 
judgment. No Government in East Africa at that time was willing to recognize 
the Imam as a corporation sole, capable of holding property in perpetuity, exempt 
from death duties. In any event it is not clear how far the Aga Khan would have 
been willing to allow his absolute personal rights to communal property to be 
defined by treating his Imamate and its perquisites as equivalent to an ecclesiastical 
entity delimited by law. In the circumstances he was obliged to find other means 
of preserving his rights unaltered and yet meeting the administrative requirements 
of the East African Governments. 

The Ismaili settlers in East Africa had brought their traditional organization 
from India, and the early congregations in Zanzibar and the coastal cities were 
in the charge of their own separate mukhis and kamrias. At least since the begin- 
ning of this century there had existed in Zanzibar an Ismaili Council, which not 
only began to take over the government of the local jamatkhana and to defend 
its interests against seceders, but also began to exercise not too clearly defined 
authority over all other East African congregations. Quarrels with dissenters and 
other internal disputes were not confined to Zanzibar, and it was only natural for 
the wealthiest and best-educated congregation in Africa to act as leader. 

By 1924 the importance of Zanzibar as a commercial center had diminished. 
Khoja Ismailis had settled in Tanganyika and Kenya in large numbers, and the 
community in Uganda was growing in size and prosperity. It was a simple and 
obvious step to extend the council system which had already come into existence 
with its center in Zanzibar; and by 1926 His Highness had instituted an Ismaili 
Provincial Council in Uganda, which was paralleled in Kenya and Tanganyika 
by similar regional councils for coérdinating communal activities in those terri- 
tories. The members of these councils were carefully selected by the Aga Khan, 
who in addition personally supervised much of their work. Each new territorial 
council consulted with Zanzibar in matters of general interest, and though in course 
of time the “federal” center moved to the mainland, certain important functions 
have always been left in the hands of the Zanzibar Ismailis. ; 

The Government of Uganda in particular welcomed the new Ismaili organiza- 
tion. Prolonged negotiations with many independent congregations of other sects 
predisposed administrative officers to welcome any labor-saving arrangement since 
all Indians had been united in resisting the foundation of a central organization 
for holding all Indian charitable property. No East African Government, however, 
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managed to persuade the Aga Khaa to vest his property in the new Provincial 
Councils. Instead he executed a new power of attorney appointing a younger man 
with the title of estate agent. 

During the next thirty years the system of councils was further elaborated. In 
1935 the Aga Khan’s Golden Jubilee as Imam provided a large sum of money in 
East Africa collected by his followers. This money the Imam returned to the 
community for its welfare. The Aga Khan’s private fortune had long since made 
him more or less independent of the revenue produced by his followers, and he was 
therefore able to act as a kind of clearing house in redistributing most of the 
annual revenue or money collected on special occasions such as the different 
jubilees. The money collected in 1935 was invested in the specially formed Jubilee 
Insurance Company, which, as might have been predicted in view of its careful 
planning and supervision, proved a great success; and in 1946 a second company— 
a finance company—was floated with the money collected on the occasion of His 
Highness’s sixtieth anniversary as Imam. The latter company was also associated 
with subsidiary bodies which made small loans to the lesser members of the com- 
munity. These men were complaining that existing economic arrangements were 
producing a relatively narrow class of rich men whose wealth was being confirmed 
by recent internal changes in the political arrangements of the community. 

The government of the Ismaili community in any one African territory is 
divided among five agencies: 

(1) Secular affairs are in the jurisdiction of H. H. Aga Khan's Shia Imami 
Ismailia Supreme Council for the territory. In their tasks the Supreme 
Councils are assisted by Provincial Councils and numerous subordinate 
committees. 

Religious matters and propaganda are the field of the Ismailia Associa- 
tion for each territory. 

(3) Education is in the hands of the Ismaili Minister for Education in each 
territory. He is assisted by advisory committees, but is ultimately answer- 
able only to the Aga Khan. 

(4) All communal property is managed by His Highness’s attorney in Nairobi, 
known as his Estate Agent. 

(5) All communal funds are handled by a Financial Committee or Treasury 
in Zanzibar. 

Above these agencies, except the Ministers of Education and the Ismailia Associa- 
tions in matters of doctrine and propaganda, is a Federal Council composed of 
members of the various territorial councils, which meets periodically at Mombasa, 
the seat of the Finance and Insurance Companies. 
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In a system of government such as this one, where the various aspects of social 
life are carefully distributed so that no one individual or group can act without 
being checked by another, the position of the Imam as the final authority is well 
guarded. The number of people who run the elaborate organization is compara- 
tively small, and on the whole it is the rich who succeed in making their way into 
the governing network of directorates, presidencies, and religious offices. They 
maintain their positions in the face of intense competition, since nomination to 
office is ultimately the prerogative of the Aga Khan. The late Aga Khan’s personal 
knowledge of the small upper class, which was largely his own creation, was minute 
and extensive; and the element of uncertainty in gaining office intensifies local 
factional disagreements. If a deadlock between committees should occur, the solu- 
tion is an appeal to the Aga Khan himself. 

Besides the solid rewards which high position in this system brings—rewards 
which are not directly financial, since the organization at most levels is run by 
unpaid volunteers—the honor and prestige which success in it also brings to an 
individual is more than enough to compensate for the discomforts of what the 
Ismaili leaders call “public life.” These leaders are recruited from a relatively small 
class of wealthy families who are bitterly jealous of one another, but who are at 
the same time closely linked with one another by semi-dynastic marriages and a 
common interest in maintaining and furthering the system which they and the 
Imam have together constructed during the last half century, and which in terms 
of honor and material gain is extremely profitable to them all. On the other hand 
the advantages of a bureaucracy of this kind to the members of the sect as a whole 
are also clear. The men and women who successfully maintain themselves in the 
system are in general the shrewder business people. The training they receive in 
working a westernized bureaucracy which handles considerable power in the name 
of the Imam, as well as his business and property, teaches them how to negotiate 
with the government and its various departments in ways that European officials 
understand and appreciate. Moreover, these leaders are handling the Imam’s 
affairs, as we have already noticed, under the critical eyes of other members of the 
sect, who would gladly replace them. They can, therefore, never relax in their 
efforts to obtain what the community needs. Principally for this reason, then, the 
Ismaili organization is efficient in a way that other Muslim sectarian and Hindu 
caste organizations are not. 

If the Aga Khan had not undertaken to reform the social organization and 
customs of his followers in East Africa, they would probably still resemble those 
of other Shia Muslim sects and it is likely that secession to the Ithnasheris would 
have continued, As it is, the spectacular success of the reforms in promoting the 
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material welfare of the members of the sect and in affirming the position and 
prestige of the Imam has made the community one of the most united and pros- 
perous in East Africa. The position and powers of the Imam made it virutally 
impossible for anybody but him in name and often in fact to initiate changes. By 
undertaking them so effectively the late Aga Khan was able to satisfy his followers 
and at the same time preserve his position unaltered. Without such reforms there 
was also the risk that one of the East African governments, by administrative order 
or litigation might impose a measure of trusteeship on the Imamate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In building this new system in East Africa there have, of course been difficulties. 
Elderly men and large numbers of women have disliked giving up what their Imam 
called “Asiatic habits.” Many of those who have tried to assimilate European civil- 
ization in one generation have felt personally insecure and susceptible to mockery, 
either from other Indians or from Europeans. But the new organization is so 
evidently successful that even elderly men and conservative women are able to 
calm their doubts. 

Doubt and possible dissent come mostly from small numbers of young men 
and women educated in the newer ways, who find that most of the positions in 
the bureaucratic organization are already occupied by their elders, whom they have 
been taught to consider old-fashioned, and who apparently prevent them from 
exercizing their talents. The present organization of the sect, managed by a rela- 
tively small class of well-to-do men and women is a startling departure from the 
traditional organization described by Mr Justice Arnold in 1866. Other religious 
communities in western India were then organized in similar ways, and at least 
one of them, the Shia Daudi Bohra sect, today has representatives in East Africa. 
But none of them has adapted a traditional organization to western political and 
economic conditions as successfully as the Khoja Ismailis. 

The conditions in East Africa were more or less the same for all Indians, and 
an explanation of the various responses of different groups probably lies in a 
consideration of the differences in their traditional organization. All the Shia sects 
differed slightly in structure. In particular the beliefs about the sacred leader 
varied from sect to sect. Moreover, in modern times the personal histories of these 
leaders have been widely different. Consequently the influence of a leader in bring- 
ing about changes in his sect was limited not only by tradition, but also by the 
success of his political, social, and legal activities in the wider world outside the 
sect. A careful consideration of factors of this kind goes a long way towards ex- 
plaining the success of the Khoja Ismaili sect in East Africa, and may throw some 
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light on the conditions of social change generally. For convenience the more im- 
portant factors affecting the Ismaili community in Africa have been grouped under 
the following heads for comment: 

(1) The structural position of the Imam. 

(2) The personal histories of the recent Imams. 

(3) The requirements of British colonial administration. 

(4) The adjustments in belief and organization which were structurally pos- 

sible within the sect itself. 


Posrmion oF THE IMAM 


The position of the Aga Khan as the hereditary, infallible, and impeccable 
Imam of the sect has already been indicated, and the fact mentioned that his 
inherited wealth has allowed him to behave more benevolently to his followers 
than most of his counterparts in western India have found possible. 


Personat History or THE THirp Aca KHaNn 


The late Aga Khan’s migration to Europe and his subsequent career as an 
international statesman and European aristocrat increased, if that were possible, 
his prestige with his followers; and made them even more disposed to comply with 
his directions in adapting themselves to European civilization. His directions were 
invariably detailed and extensive, and ranged from matters of constitutional and 


economic policy to those of personal hygiene. It was assumed by his followers and 
other Indians in East Africa that since he was personally acquainted with many 
of the governing class in England he would always be able to influence a colonial 
administration in favor of his followers. 


RequmeMeENTs or BrrrtsH CoLtontat ADMINISTRATIONS 


Since 1866 the Ismaili Imam has never permitted any infringement of his status 
as established in the Khojah Case. Whenever there has been danger of this occur- 
ring he has either taken a case before the law courts or has intervened as an inter- 
ested party. It was by the Imam’s intervention in Tanganyika in a case involving 
inheritance of property by his followers, that the Imam and his followers established 
a legal right to be regarded as a separate community, possessing their own custom- 
ary law, and distinct from other Indians in East Africa.*' A sense of exclusiveness 
and identity is not unusual among Indians, whether Muslim or Hindu, but the 
tenacity of purpose with which the Ismailis have organized themselves as a com- 
munity is most unusual. In a society where the European and African inhabitants 


21 See footnote 20. 
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regard them simply as Indians with certain unimportant differences from other 
Indians, they could not afford to rest their assertion of separateness on the results 
of law suits; for as soon as they allowed themselves to be treated as other Indians 
then the position of the Imam was likely to be in danger. In a sense reorganization 
of the community was forced upon them, and involved far-reaching reorganization 
of their economic, political, and educational institutions. In each of these spheres 
the government and other members of East African society were apt to consider 
Ismailis as if they were the same as other Indians. 


Ismarut Reticious Ings 
The general system of Ismaili religious ideas has been a factor as important 
as any of those already discussed in bringing about alterations in the social organ- 
ization of the sect. Certain changes of emphasis and belief were possible for the 
Ismailis which were not open to other Muslims. By contrast, other sects were not 
committed to the defence of the fixed, unchangeable interests of an infallible, 
ever-present Imam. In the words of an East African Ismaili: 


We are not like other Muslims. They are tied to the Koran which was written for 
a different kind of world, and they must follow it; they cannot change it. We follow 
our Imam who can interpret it {the Koran]. So we find it easier to live in the modern 
world. 


Much of the late Aga Khan’s life was in fact occupied in reforming the re- 
ligious practices of his followers in India, Pakistan, and East Africa, always in 
directions away from Hinduism and towards what he himself called** “those tenets 
of Islam which are professed and held in common by all Muslims of any and every 
sect or sub-sect.” In his interpretations of holy and secular law the Imam could 
never permit views which might conflict with the doctrines supporting his Imamate; 
but as almost all aspects of the late Aga Khan’s career were so preéminently success- 
ful, logical inconsistencies in the beliefs and practices enjoined by the Imam did 
not usually cause his followers discomfort. One young man who disliked what he 
called the “undemocratic” features of Ismaili organization and distrusted the 
supernatural qualities attributed to the Imam was nonetheless an exceedingly 


loyal follower. In his own words: 


When His Highness came [to East Africa] my father, my mother, my brothers 
and sisters, we all went to see His Highness to ask his advice. His Highness told my 
father how to manage his business, and forbade me to go for law. He told me to go 
for the engineering line in England or America. He knew all our names and everything 
about us. No ordinary man could have a memory like that. 


22 Aga Khan, op. cit., p. 177. 
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If any follower should happen to find the burden of holding inconsistent views 
too onerous, the doctrine of tagiya or dissimulation is to hand. Occasionally, of 
course, the inconsistencies do prove too much for people, and they protest (usually 
anonymously) or secede from the sect at the sacrifice, perhaps, of much of their 


material well-being. 


The personal authority and prestige of the late Aga Khan, which were the 
rewards of a long and well-spent life, combined with his position as Imam have 
allowed him to act as what one might call an “institutionalized prophet.” The at- 
tributes of infallibility, impeccability, and perfect religious knowledge would allow 
any Imam to interpret the role with a great deal of latitude; nevertheless special 
qualities are probably necessary before the followers of such a leader are willing 
to permit him to bring about drastic alterations in their traditional status system. 

The late Imam was confronted with a peculiarly difficult task. He wished to 
alter a whole traditional system of statuses and behaviors appropriate to them 
without disturbing his own position at the apex. His success in doing this was 
achieved by leading his followers in every sense of the word. He knew more than 
they did; he was at home in the world they were moving into; and he helped to 
make them so prosperous that it was easy for his followers to attribute to his unique 
wisdom all the good things that were happening to them. The doubts of elderly 
men and women about the wisdom of adopting so many alien customs and views 
of the world were brushed aside, and the men and women who arose to administer 
and benefit from the new organization had every inducement both from their 
Imam and from their own self-interest to further and to maintain the organization. 

Other Indians in East Africa were more sceptical. They noticed and com- 
mented on the increasing secularization of Ismaili social and religious life. Ismailis, 
they said, worshipped property. Such rapid change, they also said, could not be 
wise or safe. In the words of a Hindu, educated at an English university: 


When the Aga Khan dies it will all fall down. If it does not the Imam will become 
distant and unimportant like the King of England or the Imam of the Ishnasheris 
who has never been seen. 


But, as in the past, the speed and direction of future social change among the 
Shia Imami Ismailis will depend only in part on the careers of future Imams and 
the ways in which they interpret their office. The late Aga Khan constructed a 
system which he could probably safely leave in the hands of an exceedingly capable 
class of men and women, who may, it is true, eventually find it expedient to dis- 
pense with an ever-present, active Imam; but if they do so they will have to find 
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other means as convenient as the present ones for reinterpreting the Holy Law in 
order to meet yet other changed circumstances. Divine Kingship, Professor Evans- 
Pritchard writes of the Shilluk of the Nilotic Sudan,”* 


is changeless and acknowledged as a supreme value by all the Shilluk. In that per- 


manence and in that acknowledgement the unity of the nation is manifested. 


The living Ismaili Imam in the persons of the last three Aga Khans has been a 
symbol of great power in the Shia Imami Ismaili sect and in no way equalled in 
effectiveness by the concealed, unknown Imams of other Shia sects, whose mem- 
bers in East Africa have, generally speaking, failed to accommodate themselves 
to the society they live in with success displayed by the Ismailis. 


Lonpon ScHoot oF Economics aNnp Pourticat ScteNce 
University or Lonpon 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND 





23 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Divine Kingship of the Shilluk of the Nilotic Sudan (Frazer 
Lecture, Cambridge, 1948) , p. 38. 
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